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HANSON CONDUCTS 
PRIZE SCORES BY 
NATIVE COMPOSERS 


First Concert of Series by 
Rochester Philharmonic In- 
troduces Seven American 
Works Chosen in Contest— 
Aaron Copland, Bernard 
Rogers, William Quincy 
Porter, George F. McKay, 
Donald Tweedy, Adolph 
Weiss and Mark Silver 
Represented on List 


OCHESTER, N. Y., May 1.— 

Yesterday morning in the East- 
man Theater the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Howard Hanson 
conducting, gave a program of seven 
orchestral works by American com- 
posers, thus inaugurating a definite 
and highly constructive forward step 
in the recognition and encourage- 
ment of native musical composition. 
The concert was presented under the 
auspices of the Eastman School of 
Music, and was open to the public. 

The young composers of the works 
played were present, having been in- 
vited by the Eastman School to come 
to Rochester and hear their music per- 
formed. 

The program was as follows: 
phonic Study, “L’Allegro,” by Donald 
Tweedy, a member of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty; Tone Poem, 
“IT Segreti,” by Adelph Weiss, first 
bassoon player of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic; Symphonic Poem, “Peace and 
War,” by Mark Silver of New York; 
“Cortége Macabre,” from an unnamed 
ballet, by Aaron Copland of New York; 
“Soliloquy” for Flute and String Or- 
chestra by Bernard Rogers of New 
York; “Ukrainian” Suite by William 
Quincy Porter of Cleveland; and the 
first movement from the short Symphony 
“From the Black Hills” by George F. 
McKay of Lead, 8S. D. These seven 


[Continued on page 13] 
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ALFREDO CASELLA TO 
LEAD STATE PLAYERS 


Italian Composer Will Share Season 
with Dohnanyi 

Another foreign leader of note will 

enter the lists of New York conductors 

in the person of Alfredo 

and modernist 


pianist 
composer, 


Casella, 
Italian who 
will conduct the State Symphony of 
New York during the second half of 
next season, in place of Eugene Goossens, 
who had previously been announced. 
Mr. Casella will follow Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi, Hungarian pianist and composer, 
who will conduct the orchestra during 
the fall season. Mr. Goossens, recently 
announced to share the conductorship 
with Mr. Dohnanyi, has been engaged 
for the entire season by the Rochester 
Philharmonic, replacing Albert Coates, 
and will also be a guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony. His contract 
with the Eastman School management 
covers the entire season, the Rocheste1 
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{926 METROPOLITAN SERIES FOR CLEVELAND PLAN BIG DRIVE 
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CLEVELAND, May 4.—Another series of 
performances next season by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in Cleveland 
was announced in a statement from the 
local committee on the eve of the close 
of the nine days’ Spring Festival, which 
packed the Auditorium for almost every 
performance. The Metropolitan is to 


return next year for a ten days’ engage- 
ment, from April 26 to May 5. 

The répertoire will be determined by 
the public acting as an advisory com- 
mittee. The statement followed a meet- 
ing at which a thorough canvass of the 


Cleveland situation was made. The out- 
standing feature was the declaration 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 


Who Has Achieved an Outstanding Position in This Country as a Vocalist. 


Noted Baritone, 


Mr. Graveure Is Especially Popular on the 
of His Summer to a Series of Master Classes in San Francisco. 


West Coast and Will 


Again Devote Part 
(See Page 38) 





NATION’S 


OONULUDUVAL ANAT wt 


I USIC WEEK, beginning on May 3 
and extending until May 9, in its 
second country-wide observance, included 


programs in hundreds of cities. Up to 
the time that MUSICAL AMERICA went to 
press, full reports were not yet received, 
though indications from the National 
Music Week Committee, Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman, indicated that the cities par- 


ympany at 501 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





capable hands of Isabel Lowden, 
tor, was 
afternoon, when a community festival of 
sacred and patriotic 
Central 
mately 





Fifth 
Saturday, May 


MUSIC WEEK OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


PULILALU VATE HUN TUUANIEALAEAAUEAN ALOU APOUOU ALAA EATEN 


ticipating far outnumbered those of last 
vear. 


Week, in the 
direc- 


Sunday 


New York’s sixth Music 


officially opened on 
songs was held in 
attended by approxi- 
enthusiasts. The pro- 
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FOR CONSERVATORY 
AND FLETCHER BILL 


Revised Senate Measure 
Proposing National Music 
School Governed by Board 
of Regents to Be Reintro- 
duced in Next Session — 
Financial Campaign for 
Endowment to Cover Tui- 
tion of 500 Pupils Planned— 
Many Organizations Behind 
Project 


ASHINGTON, May 2. — The 

movement for a National Con- 
servatory of Music to be established 
in the District of Columbia has 
gained a new impetus with the re- 
vision of the bill introduced in the 
Senate in a recent session, by Sena- 
tor Duncan Underwood Fletcher of 
Florida, and plans for a great cam- 
paign for a private endowment fund. 
The new draft of the measure will be 
introduced in the coming session by 
Senator Fletcher. 

Back of the proposed Conservatory 
plan, as embodied in the present draft 
of the Fletcher bill, are the American 
Federation of Musicians, National Coun- 
cil of Women, American Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Federation of 
Labor, League of American Pen Women, 
the Rotarians and many other organiza- 
tions. The weight of their support, to- 
gether with the growing realization of 
the need of a National Conservatory, 
which would protect the student from 
the faker and fraud and would provide 
the best training at low cost, is believed 
by Senator Fletcher to assure that favor- 
able action will be taken in the present 
Congress on the proposal for its estab- 
lishment. 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which the bill was re- 
ferred and before which three hearings 
were held, is reported to be favorable 
to the project. 

The chief cause for delay in the legis- 


[Continued on page 16] 


vA SCINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


“OPENS BRILLIANTLY 
Twetty-s 


| sa) » 
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success in the 


h Biennial Event Is Gala 
Occasion 

May 5.—The_ greatest 
public history of the 
Biennial May 
night at the opening of the twenty-sixth 
series of concerts. The place was Music 
Hall, the conductor, Frank van der 
Stucken, and the program consisted of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” and Liszt’s 
setting of the Thirteenth Psalm. Par- 
ticipants were the Festival Chorus, a 
chorus of 300 school children and the 
Cincinnati Symphony, with Nevada Van 
der Veer, John McCormack and Fred 
Patton as soloists. 

An audience of 4000 was present to 
give the performers an_ enthusiastic 
greeting, and, before the program be gan, 
rose to its feet as one man to join in 
singing “America.” 

In every respect, the opening of this 
festival was a pronounced success. The 


Festival was recorded to- 
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Union Strike Causes Players’ Change 
in First Concert of Newark Festival 
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EWARK, N. J., May 4.—A last- 
minute change of orchestra was 
made in the opening concert of the 
eleventh annual Newark Festival to- 
night, owing to union demands. The 
second number was to have been Bee- 
thoven’s Overture, “The Consecration of 
the House.” Instead of the Festival Or- 
chestra, Spaulding Frazer, president of 
the Music Festival Association, ap- 
peared to read a statement, in part as 
follows: 
“It seems that a year ago the Phila- 
delphia Festival Association gave a 


series of concerts in the season which 
resulted in a deficit. Some $2,100—of a 
total bill for orchestra services amount- 
ing to approximately $4,000—has re- 
mained unpaid. C. Mortimer Wiske, our 
musical director since the inception of 
the Newark Music Festival, was also the 
director of the Philadelphia Festival. 
Without any proceedings having been 
instituted against the Philadelphia As- 
sociation, of which I am informed re- 
sponsible men are the officers and direc- 
tors, on the eve of our concerts it was 
announced that unless the unpaid bal- 
ance was met no union musicians would 
be permitted to appear under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wiske.” 

As the Newark Association felt under 
no obligation to pay the debts of the 
Philadelphia organization, a last-minute 
appeal was made to the Montclair Or- 
chestra, an amateur ensemble playing 
without compensation, to fill the breach. 

Then it was discovered that the Con- 
ductor, Philip James, being a union man, 
could not appear, and the orchestra 
went on under Mr. Wiske’s baton, 
neither orchestra nor conductor having 


met before. Under the circumstances 
the performance was highly creditable 
both to the players and to Mr. Wiske, 
and the audience applauded with great 
enthusiasm. 


New Auditorium Dedicated 


The beautiful new auditorium of 
Salaam Temple was opened auspiciously 
with the concert. Almost every one of 
the 4500 seats was occupied when the 
opening strains of Gaines’ “Salutation” 
were heard from behind the closed cur- 
tains. There was a burst of applause 
as the curtain rose, revealing the huge 
Festival Chorus. 

The evening proceeded without hitch 
of any kind, barring the omission of the 
orchestral accompaniments. The ~solo- 
ists were Queena Mario, soprano; Sylvia 
Lent, violinist; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
and Jackson Kinsey, baritone. Mr. Alt- 
house achieved a triumph in his singing 
of the Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer.” He was recalled repeatedly, 
his perfect diction in the English en- 
cores, and his sincerity of interpretation 
stirring the audience to a loud demon- 
stration. 


Sylvia Lent Heard 


Miss Mario and Miss Lent were both 
applauded and recalled and were obliged 
to add encores to their stated numbers. 
Miss Lent was particularly happy in her 
performance of the Bruch Concerto, the 
slow movement of which was especially 
beautiful in tone. Mr. Kinsey sustained 
ably the solo in the Bach cantata, “They 
Shall Come from Saba.” 

A feature of local interest was the 
cantata, “The Dawn,” written for the 
Festival by Mark Andrews of Montclair. 
The piece was well received. 

PHILIP GORDON. 





REINER WILL OPEN 
HOLLYWOOD SERIES 


Mrs. J. J. Carter Nominated 
for Periodical Prize— 


Hempel in Recital 
By Bruno David Ussher 





Los ANGELES, May 2.—Preparations 
are going forward rapidly for the open- 
ing of the Hollywood Bowl orchestral 
series on July 7, under the baton of 
Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. This series will this 
season be made notable by the extensive 


appearance of guest conductors, includ- 
ing Sir Henry Wood of London, conduc- 
tor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
whose engagement was confirmed last 
week; Leopold Stokowski of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Rudolph Ganz of the 
St. Louis Symphony, and Howard Han- 
son and Ethel Leginska, composers, the 
latter two in guest appearances in their 
own compositions. Four evening con- 
certs will be given each week during 
two months. 

Mrs. J. J. Carter, founder and presi- 
dent of these concerts, has been nom- 
inated by the Hollywood News for the 
$5000 award, granted annually by the 
Pictorial Review of New York “to the 
American woman who makes the most 
distinctive achievement through individ- 
ual effort, in the field of art, industry, 
literature, music, the drama, education, 
science or sociology.” Mrs. Carter is 
the wife of Dr. Joseph J. Carter, promi- 
nent local physician and surgeon. She 
has won prominence as a community 


Richmend City Library to Have 
Music Department 


ICHMOND, VA., May 2.—The 

City Library will soon have a 
music department. The project is 
sponsored by the Musicians’ Club, 
which aims to place in the depart- 
ment not only books on all branches 
of musical activity, but manu- 
scripts, records made by great art- 
ists any other material of educa- 
tional value. Many interesting con- 
tributions have already been made. 

L. F. GRUNER. 
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worker, as sponsor of the Hollywood 
Community Chorus of 2500 voices, and 
as organizer, four summers ago, of 
the popular priced symphony series in 
the local amphitheater. 

Mrs. Carter recently left for a six 
weeks’ nation-wide tour, during which 
she will visit the principal cities of the 
country, in answer to numerous invita- 
tions from civic bodies and leading 
music clubs to speak on the subject of 
“Democratizing Music.” The following 
cities have extended official invitations 
through their municipalities and cham- 
bers of commerce: Denver, Kansas City. 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Rochester, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. 

Frieda Hempel sang before a capacity 
audience in the second of her “Jenny 
Lind” programs at the Biltmore Hotel. 
The concert closed the Southwest Mu- 
seum Maintenance Fund recital series, 
which is directed by Frances Hamilton 
Foss of the Museum, in conjunction 
with the Behymer office. A second series 
is planned for next winter for the 
purpose of procuring revenues for the 
museum extension activities. 

Miscellaneous numbers formed the 
last program of the twelfth season of 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under 
John Smallman. Alice Gentle, soprano, 
was the guest soloist. The chorus of 200 
voices sang unaccompanied works, in- 
cluding “Hymn to Raphael the Divine” 
by Enrico Bossi; the Sanctus from the 
B Minor Mass of Bach, “News from 
Whydah,” by Balfour Gardiner, and 
“Vassilissa the Fair,” a Ukrainian Bal- 
lade arranged by Kurt Schindler and 
Deems Taylor. 

In honor of Arthur Farwell a pro- 
gram consisting entirely of his compo- 
sitions was recently given by the Los 
Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club. 

Adolf Tandler, leader of the former 
Los Angeles Symphony, returned to the 
conductor’s stand on April 25 in the 
first of his Saturday morning Little 
Symphony concerts. The program con- 


sisted of his own tone-poem “Spirit of 
Friendship”; the “Serenade” for wind 
instruments by Richard Strauss and the 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” Suite by 
Sibelius. The personnel of the “Little 
Symphony” consists of thirty former 
Los Angeles Symphony and Philhar- 
monic Orchestra players. A large and 
representative audience honored Mr. 
Tandler repeatedly with ovations. 





NOTED SOLOISTS FOR 
SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL 





Thirtieth Annual Event to Include Per- 
formance of “Martha” and Recital 
Programs 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 2.—The sale 
of tickets for the thirtieth festival of 
the Spartanburg Music Festival Associa- 
tion, May 6 to 8, is considerably in ad- 
vance of last year. 

The Oratorio Chorus appearing in the 
“Messiah” Wednesday evening has held 
long and faithful rehearsals under Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, director of the festival. 
The “Messiah” will be sung by the 
chorus of 350 voices, assisted by Lillian 
Gustafson, Augusta Lenska, Fraser 
Grange and Rhys Morgan as soloists. 

Rosa Ponselle and Mario Chamlee will 
sing on the last night of the festival. 
Other artists engaged include Frances 
Paperte, Marina Campanari and Douglas 
Stanbury, vocalists, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, and the children’s chorus of 500 
voices under the direction of Mrs. B. L. 
Blackwell, will appear in the afternoon 
concerts. By request this year the chil- 
dren’s chorus will sing Harvey Gaul’s 
“Spring Rapture.” 

The afternoon concert of May 8 will 
bring an appearance as soloist by little 
Mary Lou Kirby, whose violin playing 
has been greatly enjoyed throughout 
South Carolina. 

The third concert, on the evening of 
May 7, will be known as “Opera Night,” 
at which time the Converse College Cho- 
ral Society will sing Flotow’s “Martha,” 
assisted by Miss Paperte, Miss Cam- 
panari and Messrs. Grange, Stanbury 
and Morgan. D. G. SPENCER. 


ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR AMERICAN ORGANIST 








Organ Company Offers Oppor- 
tunity for Summer Study at 
School in Fontainebleau 


The Estey Organ Company has an- 
nounced that it will again provide a 
scholarship to an American organist for 
study at the Fontainebleau School next 
summer. The award will cover trans- 
portation from and to the home of the 
successful contestant, tuition and living 
expenses. The winner will be chosen by 
the American Guild of Organists and 
will be the person who makes the highest 
grade in a written examination for the 
Fellowship degree. The examinations 
will be held in various cities of the 
United States on May 14 and 15. 

The Guild will hold its general con- 
vention in Chicago on June 16, 17 and 
18, with headquarters in Kimball Hall. 
The afternoon sessions will be held in 
various churches of the city and vicin- 
ity, including afternoon and evening ses- 
sions in Evanston. 

An interesting feature of one of the 
programs will be the singing of the 
Guild’s prize anthem by H. LeRoy 
Baumgartner of Yale. The prize of $50 
was presented to the winner by the late 
Enrico Bossi at one of his last public 
appearances in this country. 


Estey 





Tetrazzini Will Tour America 


W. L. Healy, manager of San 
Francisco, has announced that he will 
bring Luisa Tetrazzini, coloratura 
soprano, to America next season for a 
tour which will include appearances in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
and probably Cuba. Mme. Tetrazzini 
has not been heard in America since 
1921. 
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GALLO TO PRODUCE 
OPERAS IN ENGLISH 


“Faust” and “Hansel” Will 
Be Given in Vernacular 
by San Carloites 


Plans for presenting more operas 1m 
English translation next season were an- 
nounced this week by Fortune Gallo, 


impresario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. Owing to the success of “Car- 
men,” presented in the vernacular in a 
translation by Charles Henry Meltzer 
during the Chicago engagement of the 
company, Mr. Gallo states that he will 
present “Faust,” “Hansel and Gretel’ 
and other works in English next winter. 
Though Italian presentations will pre- 
dominate, at least one performance in 
English will be given in each weekly 
engagement in the coming year. Other 
plans for the San Carlo and other com- 
panies under his management will be 
announced when Mr. Gallo returns from 
Europe, where he will spend the month 
of June. 

After thirty-one weeks of grand opera 
presentations in over a hundred cities 
from coast to coast, Mr. Gallo brought 
the tour of the San Carlo Company to 
a close on Sunday night, May 3, in 
Newark, N. J. 

According to Mr. Gallo’s statement, 
this was the most successful season in 
the history of this organization, both 
financially and artistically. The com- 
pany will disband to reorganize at the 
end of the summer for its season of 
1925 and 1926, which will begin with 
five weeks in the Century Theater, New 
York, beginning Monday, Sept. 21 next. 
In the meantime, many leading artists 
of the roster will sail for summer en- 
gagements in Buenos Aires, London, 
Paris and other European cities. 

A larger répertoire was given during 
the past season than ever before, with 
a much larger list of guest artists and 
regular members. The list of prin- 
cipals included Alice Gentle, Josephine 
Lucchese, Tamaki Miura, Elda Vettori, 
Anne Roselle, Bianca Saroya, Tina 
Paggi, Gilda Mercalle and Olga Kargau, 
sopranos; Stella De Mette, Ada Salori, 
Alice Homer, Mary Kent and Bernice 
Schalker, mezzo-sopranos; Manuel Sala- 
zar, Ludovico Tomarchio, Giovanni 
Rosich, Demetrio Onofrei, Gaetano Tom- 
masini, Francesco Curci, Louis Rosseau 
and Leonard Snyder, tenors; Mario 
Basiola, Mario Valle, George Cehanov- 
sky and Giuseppe Interrante, baritones; 
Natale Cervi, Pietro De Biasi, Luigi de 
Cesare and Amund Sjovik, basses; and 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, Alberto Baccolini 
and Aldo Franchetti, conductors. 





Miami Conservatory to Merge with Pro- 
posed New Miami University 


MIAMI, FLA., May 2.—The Miami Con- 
servatory, Bertha Foster, director, will 
merge with the new University of 
Miami, the site for which will be chosen 
soon. Miss Foster has announced that 
she will have students for forty rooms. 
The University, which will be heavily 
endowed, will be one of the most unique 
of its kind in the world, in that it will 
be equipped with Bellows windows, which 
will permit the entire side wall to spread 
back, making the classrooms practically 
outdoor rooms. A memorial hall, to be 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000, will house 
an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of from 3000 to 5000 persons. The 
music and art departments will have 
their own buildings. 





New Music Society to Perform Modern 
Works in California Cities 


Los ANGELES, May 2.—The New Music 
Society of California, which is affiliated 
with the International Composers’ Guild 
of New York, has recently been formed 
by Henry Cowell and with the coopera- 
tion of Dane Rudhyar and Arthur Bliss. 
Concerts, devoted to music of Stravin- 
sky, Schénberg, Ruggles and others will 
be given in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. The first program will be given 
in the early fall, conducted by Arthur 
Bliss. 


White House Band Concerts Resumed 


WASHINGTON, May 6.—The United 
States Marine Band has resumed the 
Saturday afternoon concerts in_ the 
White House grounds, which were dis- 
continued at the death of President 
Harding. The concerts continue a cus- 
tom which was made popular by Mrs. 
Harding. ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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By ALICE MASON 


USIC has a legitimate 
place in the production 
of drama. It may be 
U used as an integral part 
of the theme, as repre- 
senting life in the days 
of one period or another when singing 
and playing were more generally 
among the diversions of society, or it 
may be used merely as another voice 
to carry a message, or another me- 
dium to intensify the text or dramatic 
action. Within the historical frame- 
work of society may be woven the 
fabric of its manners, exhibited in 
the type of song or musical piece, the 
humor, coarse or delicate, elaborate 
or direct, of its verse. 

Music may have its own thematic de- 
velopment and climax in the theater, by 
which the listener’s thoughts may be di- 
rected. It may be used for brief mo- 
ments, by means of significant phrases 
or motifs, to stress and strengthen, per- 
haps gigantically to heighten, the feel- 
ing or argument already put forth in 
the text and action of the play. 

The most delicate and intricate sen- 
timents may be so expressed, the most 
biting satire may be contained in the 
selection of musical themes and their 
application, and the most inane stupidity, 
may, conversely, lose opportunities for 
expressing these things, and impose itself 
to the annoyance of a sensitive listener 
and the ruination of a play. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the 
possibilities awakened by these consid- 
erations should greatly interest such a 
worker in kindred mediums of the the- 
ater as Robert Edmond Jones, whose 
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MUSIC SETS THE STAGE FOR THE PLAY, SAYS ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
1, Congreve’s “Love for Love” in Which Seventeenth Century Music Is Used; 2, Macklin Marrow, Musical Director of the Greenwich Village and Provincetown Theaters, Playing the 
Violin in “Fashion”; 3, Robert Edmond Jones, Stage Designer and Experimenter in the Theater; 4, Paul Robeson, Bass-Baritone, Who Recently Appeared in Recital, in a Scene from 
Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” in Which He Sang and Acted; 5, Off-Stage Music Creates the Atmosphere in a Sea Scene from “The Moon of the Caribbees” 


stage designs, ranging from those for 
the Ballet Russe production of “Till 
Eulenspiegel” to this winter’s settings 
for Congreve’s comedy “Love for Love,” 
have made him one of the most noted 
exponents of modern stagecraft. 

This designer of settings and costumes, 
experimenter in lighting and director 
says of the theater of the future: “In the 
persistent search for forms of expres- 
sion that are most truly theatrical, we 
may presently pass on to still another 
conception. Just as we have progressed 
from the old pictorial to the modern 
plastic treatments of theatrical presen- 
tation, it is possible that the ballet and 
the revue of today may prove to be the 
forerunners of a new theater, the musi- 
cal theater. 

* * * 

“Shall we presently attend the pre- 
miére of a play written by some new 
Irving Berlin, directed by a new Richard 
Strauss, acted against a background of 
shifting moods created by another Thom- 
as Wilfred?” he says. The mental pic- 
ture here called up might almost be said 
to have found some concrete realization 
in the adventurous production at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse of Emerson 
Whithorne’s “Sooner and Later.” 

Mr. Jones sees the theater in terms of 
rhythmic, musical sound, as well as par- 
alleled lines of dramatic action, poetic 
expression, plastic and _ terpsichorean 
unity and the harmonies of settings and 
costumery. He believes that the classic 
may be made grander, more magnificent 
by the use of these media. 

“It is my ambition,” he says, “it is my 
hope, some day to see Shakespeare given 
to a complete accompaniment of music.” 
The intensity of feeling behind the mas- 
ter’s plays would be_ underscored, 
pointed, if a sufficiently attuned com- 
poser could be found to supply the music. 

There is no question of assisting the 
great model, but of living up to him, and 
this has been difficult and rare enough to 


date. It has ever been a problem to get 
the entire impressions and meaning of 
the playwright as conceived mentally 
past the physical obstacles encountered 
in production, and the evolutions of such 
a directing mind as that of Mr. Jones 
have touched a match to frequent con- 
troversial fires in the theatrical woods. 
His words are, however, listened to with 
respect, and his advice may be reckoned 
with. 
* * * 

The grave manner adopted momen- 
tarily by the artist as he talked in terms 
of symphonic Shakespearean accompani- 
ment and architectural, rhythmic compo- 
sition for impressive stage pictures, 
changed suddenly. ‘Music may set the 
mood,” said Mr. Jones. “You would not 
play jazz at a funeral or a dirge to ac- 
company a wedding scene. But my idea 
of music in drama is very much more 
complicated than that, more subtle and 
particular than has been attempted to 
any degree by the usual director. Music 
can elaborate a theme, enhance its mean- 
ing, accent the emotional response of the 
audience. In a word, so much can be 
done with it that it must be considered 
important, and has to be dealt with care- 
fully and finely. That is why we have in 
our company a musical director who is 
a thorough ‘harmonizer’—a composer. 

“There is another idea of mine which I 
consider a discovery,” he continued, ener- 
getically. “The theater has been too long 
regarded simply from the standpoint of 
the man gazing from an orchestra chair, 
forgetting that that man is hearing, too. 
This may sound a little odd from one 
who has been very much engaged with 
the stage picture in all its forms. But 
the very acceptance of the spoken word 
as the most important medium of expres- 
sion in the theater should long ago have 
impressed directors with the importance 
of varied appeal to the ear. 

“Music makes the most intense and 
most immediate demand upon the listen- 


er and, realizing this, I think music 
should often be used to catch and render 
acute the attention of an audience. Once 
properly enchained, it is in better condi- 
tion to receive impressions and to under- 
stand the words of the play, which are 
conceived through the scholarly or at 
least attentive application of the play- 
wright. These may be understood only if 
accorded corresponding, if less labored, 
attention.” 

Everyone familiar with modern achieve- 
ment in the American theater remem- 
bers certain of Mr. Jones’ brilliant pieces 
of work during the last decade. He 
caused a sensation at first by the classic 
simplicity of his stage settings, and their 
dramatic feeling. There was the splash- 
ing color of the Shakesperean pageant, 
“Caliban”; then the experimentation 
with masses of human beings as scenic 
background. Mr. Jones has called light 
into play variously, and at times as the 
sole scenic environment. 

His work has been large in quantity 
and distinctive in quality through this 
short period of years since he studied 
abroad and taught art at Harvard. 
Among recent interesting settings are 
those which he made for “Hamlet,” in 
which John Barrymore has been delight- 
ing London. 

Mr. Jones has been very busy design- 
ing Provincetown and Greenwich The- 
ater productions. Most of the plays at 
these theaters, though not musical plays 
in the usual sense, have been presented 
with music assisting in some capacity. 

Music figured importantly, for in- 
stance, in the suggesting of mood in “Be- 
yond,” a play from the German of Wal- 
ter Hasenclever, for which Mr. Jones 
designed sets of pointed simplicity and 
significant lighting. “Love for Love” 
has a goodly share of old English tunes, 
madrigals and a hornpipe to augment its 
gayety. In short, music is being used 
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At Eighty, Auer Again Draws Virtuoso Bow 
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Four Celebrated Pianists 
Join with Zimbalist and 
Heifetz in Honoring Violin 
Master at Memorable Con- 
cert in New York 


PRIL 28 never yet was 
June 7. But let Jascha 
Heifetz and Efrem Zim- 
balist put their violins 
to their chins in a com- 
mon cause and who 
cares for calendars? 

Give them the dazzling assistance 
of Sergei Rachmaninoff, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Paul 
Stassevitch, and almost any audience 
will agree that the day is whatever 
day they will it to be. 

So six weeks were set at naught in 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening of 
last week, when Leopold Auer, born 


June 7, 1845, was honored with a birth- 
day party. The now somewhat elderly 
maker of violinists joined his pupils and 
admirers in a unique and memorable 
celebration of the pre-dated anniversary. 
It was his eightieth. 

Carnegie Hall has seldom held a more 
iliustrious audience. Apparently no 
celebrity who was within reach of this 
concert missed the opportunity to at- 
tend. All seats were sold, standing room 
was utilized to the legal limit and 
hundreds were turned away. This in 
spite of prices mounting to $10 a seat 
for the orchestra chairs. The hosts of 
the party knew what they were about 
in not waiting until June, for musicians 
and music patrons already are scatter- 
ing to the four winds and the seven 
seas. 

When the fortunate ticket holder had 
elbowed his way through the jam of 
the disconsolate ticketless ones in the 
lobby, he found the stage of Carnegie 
wearing an unwonted aspect of festivity. 
Palms, shrubs, flowers in vases, decora- 
tive urns and greenery galore converted 
the usual bare spaces into the semblance 
of a greenhouse or, park conservatory. 
Two pianos, of course, had to be given 
place in this sumptuous panorama. With 
four pianists participating, no one in- 
strument would ever do for all. Need- 
less to state, the rival makes were duly 
signified on the official program. 

Artistic souvenir booklets added to 
the air of jubilation as the eager and 
expectant throng arrived—fifteen to 
forty minutes late. The tickets said 
8.15, the programs said 8.30 and many 
of the auditors said 8.40. The last- 
named won. The concert really began 
at 8.50, when Frank Crowninshield ap- 
peared on the platform with uplifted 
hand. 

Announcements are always to be ex- 
pected at unusual musical events. Mr. 
Crowninshield’s was miraculously brief. 
There would be no encores, the speaker 
declared, and Paul Stassevitch would 
take the place of Alexander Siloti among 
the celebrity celebrants. There was ap- 
plause, but no one shouted for more 
speech-making. 

Four figures in evening dress found 
their way through the maze of greenery. 
All appeared abashed, save one. He, 
with a professorial air of getting down 
to business, bowed sedately and adjusted 
his horn-rimmed spectacles. Everybody 
applauded—“everybody” including the 





Professor Auer Thanks Well- 
Wishers for Felicitations 


OLLOWING his gala concert in 

Carnegie Hall, Professor Auer 
received so many letters of con- 
gratulation that he has requested 
MusIcAL AMERICA to publish the 
following letter of appreciation: 
“Being unable to acknowledge per- 
sonally the multitude of con- 
gratulations and good _ wishes 
which have been extended to me 
on the recent occasion of the cele- 
bration of my eightieth birthday, I 
wish to express through these 
columns my most heart-felt thanks 
and deepest appreciation for the 
many kindnesses and _ devotion 
which were showered upon me. 

(Signed) LEOPOLD AUER.” 
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Artist Leopold de Sola’s Impressions of the Auer Birthday Party. 


In the Group of Three, 


Above, Are Seen the Veteran Master and His Pupils, Zimbalist (Left) and Heifetz. 
Belew, the Professor Is Observed in the Act of Inducing the Reluctant Rachmaninoff 


to Share in the Applause. 


The Border Sketches Show Gabrilowitsch (Upper Right), 


Stassevitch and (Lower Left) Hofmann, in Characteristic Attitudes at the Piano 


other three figures on the stage. These 
wore long pants, but the onlooker had 
the feeling that if any one of them 
played any wrong notes the professor 
would be heard from in no uncertain 
terms; maybe they would be stood in 
the corner or sent home. So with Stasse- 
vitch at the piano, Zimbalist at his right 
and Heifetz at his left, Professor Auer 
nodded the cool signal that began the 
most remarkable performance of a con- 
certo for three violins the most ex- 
perienced listeners could recall. 
ok ok ok 

What they played possibly didn’t 
matter for many in the audience, but 
it was evidently of deep concern for the 
four artists on the stage. Professor 
Auer’s two pupils were on their mettle 
and played as if their careers were at 
stake, but their old master was there 
to match them, phrase for phrase. 

Vivaldi’s Concerto in F has substan- 
tial beauties in its own right. A very 
effective and appropriate cadenza written 
for the occasion by Josef Achron added 
materially to the strength of the con- 
cluding movement. But the playing 
transcended the composition. The most 
diligent listening was required to tell 
which passage was being taken by which 
violin, though the two younger men, sub- 
dued as they were in the presence of 
their tutor, drew a somewhat larger and 
more brilliant tone than he. 

Those with an eye for such details 
took note that the pupils and not the 
master practised what the latter has 
preached with regard to holding the 
instrument high, seeming, by comparison, 
to point their violins skyward, while 
that of their octogenarian teacher re- 
posed at a less aggressive angle on the 
bulge of his chest. Physical considera- 
tions doubtless explained the difference 
in these positions. But the professor dis- 
dained the chair he might have occupied, 
and, standing through the three move- 
ments of the Concerto, he played with 
as much dash and steadiness as the 
others. There were numerous recalls. 
It might be guessed that the professor 
tramped half a mile, more or less, com- 
ing and going on and off the platform to 
answer applause. 

There followed as beautiful a _ per- 
formance of the Brahms D Minor Sonata 
for piano and violin as the ordinarily 
starred music-lover is ever apt to hear. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch. and Mr. Zimbalist 
brought to their tasks qualities of the 
highest art, matched by mutuality, in- 
sight and devotion. 

Then reappeared the stocky form of 
Professor Auer, deferentially followed 
by the towering figure of Rachmaninoff. 
There was no sonata this time to place 
violinist and pianist on equal terms. 
The all-popular Russian was there to 
do duty as simple accompanist for two 
violin solos, Tchaikovsky’s “Melodie” and 
one of the Brahms Hungarian dances. 
He has never played more lovingly. 

But Professor Auer’s violin is not one 
to stand in awe of a piano, by whomso- 
ever played. It sang the lyrical Tchai- 
kovsky number gracefully and with 
dulcet tone, and the Brahms was given 
with technical agility. 

Perhaps the professor’s thoughts went 
back to the little town of Veszprem, 
where he first saw the light, or to his rov- 
ing fiddler days in the country of his 
birth before fame came to him and 
Rubinstein summoned him to Russia. At 
any rate, when he turned to the Hun- 
garian dance, something of the old Mag- 
yar fire was there, dimmed, but far from 
extinguished. The applause was stupen- 
dous, and the veteran violinist succeeded 
in persuading the illustrious accompanist 
that some of it really was for him. 

es ¢ 6 

Good fellowship and _ self-effacement 
were carried still farther when Efrem 
Zimbalist converted himself into a pian- 
ist in order to accompany Heifetz in a 
group of violin solos. These evoked the 
most protracted demonstration of the 
evening, and there was a delightful little 
pantomime on the stage as Zimbalist 
tried vainly to relegate himself to the 
background while Heifetz insisted on 
having his comrade at his side through- 
out the series of recalls. This group 
embraced two compositions by Auer, a 
melodious Romanza and a very difficult 
Tarantelle, together with Achron’s 
“Pensée de L. Auer,” so that the mester 
was honored by his pupils in his own 
music and in music which went to him 
for its inspiration. 

Hofmann contributed three piano 
solos. Chopin’s F Sharp Minor Polonaise 
Tchaikovsky’s Berceuse and Liszt’s tran- 
scription of the “Liebestod” from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” all played 
in a manner representative of his famil- 


iar and ever-potent art. The concert 
ended with Bach’s Double Concerto in 
D Minor, which was again a miracle 
of beauty in the exposition given it 
by Zimbalist and Heifetz with Stasse- 
vitch at the piano. 

Cries of “Auer,” “Auer,” were 
mingled in the applause. They persisted 
until the announcer appeared again, to 
explain that the professor had been 
“slightly fatigued” and had left the 
hall. Reluctantly the audience did like- 
wise. 

The concert lasted something like 141 
minutes, but that did not prevent a wag 
from remarking that he never had 
known “a happier Auer.” Incidentally, 
the box-office reported a nest-egg of 
about $20,000. OscAR THOMPSON. 


Janet Adamson 


Another promising début of the dimin- 
ishing recital year was that of Janet 
Adamson, a robust young singer whose 
voice rather eludes classification as either 
soprano or contralto. The safe thing, 
apparently, is to fall back on the con- 
venient term, mezzo, which can be pre- 
fixed to either of the other designations 
with about the ’same degree of descrip- 
tive accuracy. 

Miss Adamson’s promise is in a voice 
of size and naturally rich quality, which 
has behind it the resources of a Juno- 
esque physique and those of an emo- 
tional nature apparently in keeping with 
this ample frame. Her vocal technic, as 
disclosed Monday night, has not yet 
been brought to a high degree of certi- 
tude and the tone itself can be refined 
by further study. Perhaps because of 
nervousness at the outset, her last num- 
bers were distinctly better than her first. 

The program was a somewhat unusual 
one. It began in a not unorthodox way 
with Bach and Beethoven, then turned 
to opera for the air “L’Amour est une 
vertue rare” from Massenet’s “Thais.” 
Subsequent numbers included several in 
English of the “heart-song” variety, the 
first and second parts of Chausson’s 
“Poem de l’Amour et de la Mer” and a 
Ravel, Debussy and de Falla group in 
French. The air “Oh, La Pitoyable Ad- 
venture” for Ravel’s “L’Heure Espag- 
nole” suggested that Miss Adamson had 
taken note of next season’s operatic 
novelties, as did de Falla’s “Seguidilla.” 

Gordon Hampson was the accompan- 
ist. Be 


Gale and Gay 


Mary Louise Gale, violinist, and Ver- 
nice Gay, pianist, were heard in joint 
recital in the music salon of Chickering 
Hall on the evening of April 27. The 
two artists opened the program with 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto after 
which Miss Gay played Mendelssohn’s 
Fantaisie, Op. 28. Miss Gale then gave 
a group of short pieces by Tartini- 
Kreisler, Kiizd6, after which Miss Gay 
played numbers by Rachmaninoff, Bort- 
kiewicz and Liszt, and Miss Gale closed 
the program with Wilhelmj’s arrange- 
ment of the Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
Wieniawski’s D Major Sonata. 

Miss Gale disclosed a fine, firm tone, 
better in the upper reaches of the scale 
than when she played upon her G string, 
which sounded slightly muddy. Her in- 
tonation was true save in some double 
stoppings. As a whole, however, her 
work was sufficiently good to make one 
look forward to other appearances. 
Miss Gay was impeccable in her en- 
semble playing both as regards tone and 
team work, but in her solos, she left 
something to be desired as she did not 
invariably play both hands together and 
there was some lack of vitality in her 
conceptions. Allowance must be made 
for her, however, in view of the fact that 
she was doing double duty. J. A. H. 


Royal Dadmun in Recital 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, whose sing- 
ing is well known throughout the coun- 
try, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of April 28, after a lapse 
of several seasons. The singer’s open- 
ing group was of unfamiliar early Ita- 
lian songs by Handel, Quagliati and 
Falconiere, which he followed with num- 
bers by Bleichmann, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky and Koenemann, sung in 
English, and a French and German 
group by Rhené-Baton, Georges, Liszt, 
Marx and Grieg. The final group was 
of English songs by Scott, Shaw, Mac- 
Cunn, Burleigh and Speaks. 

Mr. Dadmun’s singing was, as usual 
of interest on account of its vitality, and 
the artist’s excellent diction was an ad- 
ditional factor. A tendency to darken 
the quality unduly, militated somewhat 
against the best of possible effects, 
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| is and musicians today, it is necessary 
world. Musical activities are no longer con- 
cerned with one country; their progress and 
difficulties are international. In accordance 
with a policy announced some time ago, 
MUSICAL AMERICA is working toward an 
international exchange of music news and 
views which will aid Europe to appreciate the 
situation in America, and help America to 
further musical development abroad. 


ear understand the problems of music 














to know the situation all over the 











I take pleasure, therefore, in announcing 
that MUSICAL AMERICA has completed 
arrangements with the Musikblatter des 
| Anbruch (Karlplatz 6, Vienna) by which the 
;Viennese journal will represent MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S interests in Austria, and MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA will be its headquarters in 
the United States. The Musikblatter des 
| Anbruch is one of the leading papers devoted 
to the interests of music in Austria, and 1s 
published by the Universal Edition A. G. Dr. 
Paul Stefan, its editor-in-chief, 1s a well-known 
icritic and one of the foremost figures in the 
‘advancement of the cause of modern music. 


MUSICAL AMERICA will have its Vien- 
nese office at the offices of the Musikblatter 
des Anbruch. The New York office of the 
Mustkblatter des Anbruch will be at the offices 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. The Musikblatter 


des Anbruch will act as Vienna correspondent 
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Paul Stefan, Editor of the “Musikblatter des Anbruch,” from a Drawing by F. A. Harta 


for MUSICAL AMERICA, which will be on 
sale at its offices, and act as a bureau of infor- 
mation for Americans abroad who wish to 
take part in the musical activities of Vienna. 
The arrangement is a reciprocal one; MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA will be the American corres- . 
pondent for the Musikblatter des Anbruch, 
keeping its issues on sale and on file, in the 
New York offices. 

We extend a cordial 
musicians and music-lovers from Austria to 
use the offices of MUSICAL AMERICA as 
their headquarters while visiting this country. 
We will be glad to receive and hold mail, and 
to direct foreign visitors who are interested in 
the musical life of America. The Musikblatter 
des Anbruch will extend the same courtesy to 
those of our American readers who visit 


Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


invitation to all 


Vienna. 
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Herbert Witherspoon Urges Ohio Teachers to 
Resist Rising Tide of Materialism with Song 
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DECOUSUPULUECRAEEUA EEA TEAOESUSEHA EDEL 


PLEA for a deeper interest in 
and appreciation of music was 
the keynote of an address made by 


Herbert Witherspoon, New York : 


vocal instructor, before the annual 
convention of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, which met 
=: in Columbus from April 20 to 24. 
: In his address, most of which is 
: printed herewith, Mr. Witherspoon 
points out the duality of art and 
sets forth the need of balance be- 
tween physiology and psychology 
in singing. He begs all to study 
the science of voice-production as 
the only power that will dispel 
ignorance and the only avenue to 
= to the realm of knowledge.—Edi- 
: torial Note. 


DANUAUEDAREOENELINES DeALEONDO EET ERANDE TEE 


66 E ALL know what Plato and 

Aristotle thought of the im- 
portance of music and art in general 
education Plato especially values 
music as a part of education on the 
ground that ‘absence of grace, and in- 
harmonious movement and discord are 
nearly allied to ill words and ill na- 
ture, as grace and harmony are the 
sisters of goodness and virtue and 
bear their likeness.’ Aristotle also 
claims for music the power of giving 
healthful entertainment, of balancing 
the intellect, and of stimulating pure 
emotions. 

“Never in the history of the world has 
humanity lived under the phsyical and 
nervous strain faced today by us all. 
Since the beginning of the age of ma- 
chinery, that great transformer of 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Herbert Witherspoon, Teacher of Singing 


human industry, which began about 
1750, the rush of life, the insensate greed 
after money, luxury and power, have 
increased so alarmingly as to cause well- 
founded anxiety in the minds of every 
thinking man and woman. We read 
daily of this, our material age, and we 
see daily evidences of the one-sidedness 
of modern life. Time has been annihi- 
lated, so has distance, with the corre- 
sponding loss of opportunity for much 
needed rest and recreation. There is 
little repose. 

“As money has increased, as class dis- 
tinction has been wiped out due to the 


power of money, ideals also vanish with 
the less allowance of time for their cul- 
tivation and observance. You can make 
money in a hurry, but you cannot ac- 
quire ideals in a hurry. The one is 
material, worldly, coarse and common; 
the other is art, pure, spiritual and up- 
lifting. The one is the embodiment of 
greed, selfish ambition, false and tricky 
politics, sensuality and cruelty; the other 
is the angel of light, the minister of 
love, of emotional uplift for all, the 
creator of high standards of all things 
human and spiritual. 

“If we ever needed the influence of 
art, we need it now. The rush of life 
has destroyed even polite and decent 
speech until the vocabulary of our lan- 
guage has been dwarfed and coarsened. 
People rush madly from one pleasure 
to another without any sense of propor- 
tion or even enjoyment. The more each 
one gets the more he wants. 

“This is not pessimism. We must 
recognize that physically the world has 
never before been so well off. But why 
is it not more happy? Why has crime 
increased; why have suicides become 


frightfully more frequent? Why do 
nervous diseases and disorders head the 
medical man’s list? Why do our biggest 
men avoid politics instead of eagerly 
offering to serve their country? 


Humanity Out of Balance 


“Because we are out of balance. Be- 
cause all attention has been riveted upon 
exploitation. Because we have become 
machinery people and we are living like 
automatics. Because no one has any 


time for anything. Because we have lost 
to a large extent the love of the beauti- 
ful in the rush after the material. And 
we are missing much of the sweetness 
of life thereby. 

“Music can aid in restoring the lost 
balance by stimulating the ideal emotions 
—emotions common to us all. Cultiva- 
tion of perfect speech by direct methods 
or by singing will make for better use 
of our beautiful language, will thereby 
stimulate politeness, courtesy, good 
breeding, kindliness and repose. 

“Music will give entertainment which 
will promote a sense of the beautiful 
and reduce excitement. It will calm 
or it will excite. Vocal music with 
its dual power and urge of words ana 
music can give both the direct message 
and the general mood message. You are 
all powers for this influence and you 
can succeed in turning the tide of ma- 
terialism into the calmer channels of 
life, influenced by some ideal. But you 
can only do this if you know how to 
get fairly quick but lasting results in 
your teaching, for otherwise people will 
not wait for you. In other words, you 
must know your business; but fight 
hurry and speed all you can. 


Duality of Art 


“Every art has its physical side and 
its psychological side. If we recognize 
psychology as concerned chiefly with 
expression, then psychology is by far 
the more important of the two. The 
physiology of singing is concerned with 
the technic of singing, and it is through 
the physical that our psychological) 
powers act and reach reality. 

“Yet technic also has its psychological 
side, the urge to do, the imagining of 
the act—which proves that technic and 
expression are practically inseparable. 
That is, the technic of an art is part 
of the art, a child of the art, dependent 
upon the art itself. There is no such 
thing as creating a technic by purely 
mechanical means and then attaching it 
to the art it is supposed to fit. Ex- 
pression and technic must work hand in 
hand from the very first. Over-special- 
izing is one of the evils of modern 
methods due, perhaps, to the influence of 





[Continued on page 30] 





Launching American Artists: An Investment 
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DITORIAL NOTE: a process 

that requires infinite patience 
and a good deal of money—this is 
the formula for the successful in- 
troduction of artist newcomers to 
the American public. The case 
of the booking managers is ably 
presented in the following excerpt 
from the latest issue of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson’s Bul- 
letin, which is reproduced here for 
the guidance of young musicians 
who are contemplating a concert 
career. 
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ROPAGANDISTS for native music 

and musicians insist invariably that 
the American artist is discriminated 
against and that managers will accept 
for booking imported singers and instru- 
mentalists, while equally gifted Ameri- 
cans must struggle for themselves. That 
the young American artist is not always 
looked upon with favor by managers 
cannot be denied, but, as the slogan goes, 
there’s a reason. In fact, there are a 
numbers of reasons.” This is the con- 
clusion reached in a recent article in the 
Bulletin of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. It continues: 

“The young American comes to the 
manager directly from the studio. He 
has had no experience, or at best, only 
a local career. His name is almost un- 


known to the persons who engage artists 
and his achievements are of no great 
moment. He does not come to the man- 
ager as a salable product; he is some- 
thing new, for which a market must be 
created. The same circumstances apply, 
incidentally, to many of the European 
artists who come to managers’ offices. 
The manager is not wary of Americans. 
He is wary of unknown quantities. 

“It is indisputable that Europe at 


present offers more opportunities for ex- 
perience than America, and a European 
artist can win experience and a follow- 





ing more quickly than an American of 
the same gifts. Reports of his doings 
trickle into this country, and when he 
arrives he is already seasoned and has 
some degree of publicity value. He is, 
in insurance language, a better risk than 
the American artist. 

“This management never has accepted 
a retainer fee from an artist and never 
will. Its earnings must come from ac- 
tual business booked at a normal com- 
mission; and the salaries of road agents 
and the office staff are paid by Concert 
Management Arthur Judson out of the 
returns from the business, not out of 
sums paid by the artist for the privilege 
of being on our list. 

“The promotion of any artist, there- 
fore, is a risk which the management 
assumes. Therefore the management 
must consider the validity of the risk 
before assuming it. 


Newcomers a Dead Loss 


“Let us take, for example, an Ameri- 
can soprano who seems qualified for con- 
cert work but who does not immediately 
make a sensation. Before much can be 
done for her an intensive campaign must 
be made by the office and by the road 
forces. The first season cannot be much 
more than an introductory campaign, the 
cost of which to this office is about 
$2,000, with virtually no return. 

“The second year should see some 
business for the artist, with the com- 
missions accruing to this office somewhat 
short of the actual cost of booking. In 
the third year there ought to be an even 
break or better, and after that, generally 
speaking, the artist develops into a 
source of revenue. But the management 
will have spent from $3,000 to $6,000 of 
its own money in developing the com- 
mercial possibilities of the artist. 

“Many persons, especially agitators 
for native art, have a notion that a 
manager has only to put an artist’s 
name on his list and a series of concerts 
will follow as naturally as a log rolls 


down hill. But music is a business, like 
real estate, automobiles and clothing, 
and it is conducted in no mysterious 


way. The manager may be an artistic 
advisor—this office tries to be of ser- 
vice in this manner—but unless he is 


capable of selling his artists to concert 
givers he is of little use to his clients. 

“The hardest artist to sell is the 
young, inexperienced, unknown Ameri- 
can, for this artist has to compete not 
only with the more experienced and bet- 
ter known artists but even with local 
amateurs. ‘If we want an unknown, 
we can get one of our girls from the 
music school,’ is no uncommon argument 
for a local manager to offer. 

“And that is why this office, at least, 
can accept for booking only one or two 
new American artists each year. Inten- 
sive work is necessary, and one cannot 
work intensively on a dozen unknown 
performers.” 


KOUNTZ’ MUSIC IS GIVEN 








Pittsburgh Honors Composer With Spe- 
cial Programs of His Works 


PITTSBURGH, May 2.—Under the dy- 
namic leadership of Ernest Lunt, the 
Mendelssohn Choir gave its last concert 
of the season in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The majur work on the program was 


Richard Kountz’ cantata, “Maud Mul- 
ler,” to verses by Whittier. It abounds 
in contrapuntal effects, well handled, 


and many lyric passages properly at- 
tuned to the spirit of the poem. Mr. 
Kountz was called to the stage to ac- 


knowledge the prolonged applause. The 
assisting artist was Mathilde Harding, 
pianist. 

The Forum presented Mr. Kountz in 
a program of his own works. His fluent 
style pleased the auditors and won the 
composer a big reception. He was as- 
sisted by Irma Louis Carpenter, Irene 
Garrison Cramblet, Marie St. Clair, 
Mabel King, Chauncey Parsons, Roy 
Strayer, J. Lloyd Mahony, Earl Truxell 
and Frederic Lotz. Mr. Kountz was in- 
troduced by Harvey B. Gaul. Mr. 
Kountz’s works have been on programs 
of the Mendelssohn Choir, the Apollo 
Male Chorus, the Tuesday Musical Club 
and the Public School Music Festival. 

Tamaki Miura, soprano, was heard 
in recital in Carnegie Music Hall. The 


concert was for the benefit of Tsuda 
College of Tokio. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute has 
presented students in recitals. 

Mrs. W. C. Diercks, president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, 
was elected president of the Pennsy}- 
vania Federation of Music Clubs at the 
annual convention in Wilkes-Barre. 

WILLIAM E, BENSWANGER. 


NOTABLES SECURE BOXES 
FOR NORTH SHORE EVENT 








Seventeenth Music Festival Will Open 
Before Brilliant Assemblage of 
Music-Lovers 


CHICAGO, May 2.—The boxholders for 
the seventeenth music festival, to be 
given at the Northwestern University 
gymnasium by the Chicago and North 
Shore Festival Association, May 25 to 
30, include Charles G. Dawes and the 
following: Edward Hines, Robert W. 
Campbell, Frederick W. Chamberlain, 
Cornelia C. Lunt, B. F. Adams, Mrs. C. 
C. Linthicum, Harold H. Swift, T. S. 
Parsons, Mrs. D. H. Burnham, Charles 
P. Wheeler, James A. Patten, Parke E. 
Simmons, E. M. Skinner, Dr. Sanger 
Brown, John C. Schaffer, Chancellor L. 
Jenks, Wilder A. Pickard, Harrison B. 
Riley, H. R. Curran and T. W. Robin- 
son. 

Also Edwin S. Mills, Theodore C. 
Keller, Mark W. Cresap, P. B. Eckhart, 
William D. Allen, W. W. Buchanan, P. 
R. Shumway, Mrs. Alfred H. Gross, Con- 
rad H. Poppenhusen, Louis E. Kuppen- 
heimer, Mrs. Joseph F. Ward, Seymour 
Wheeler, W. A. Illsley, F. J. Scheiden- 
helm, O. H. Haugan, L. M. Drake, E. J. 
Buffington, John H. Hardin and Charles 
E. Ringling. 

Also John E. Wilder, Oscar J. Bars- 
bach, J. Frank Cail, Clayton A. Dun- 
ham, Peter C. Lutkin, H. C. Lutkin, 
George M. Clark, Robert K. Clark, 
George R. Thorne, W. A. Gardner, Alex- 
ander V. Banks, Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, Irwin Ren, Dr. M. C. Bragdon, 
Thomas I. Stacey, Arthur B. Jones, Wil- 
liam A. Dyche, F. A. Hardy, Robert L. 
Scott, M. H. Wilson, Dr. Dwight C. Or- 
cutt, Henry H. Brygham, Charles W. 
Hess, Mrs. John N. Dole, George Olm- 
stead, James F. Oates, Lansing B. 
Warner, William S. Mason and Mrs. 
George M. Sargent. 
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New Zandonai Opera 
Musically Incoherent 


UUNTUAUUONGUSANUUOOOUGDUATAUOTEOOAOAANAUOOUOEEGAAUUOUEEOOGAEUA UOTE 


MILAN, April 14.—The most impor- 
tant event at La Scala this season, after 
the premiere of “La Cena delle Beffe’’ 
(The Jest), was Zandonai’s “I Cavalieri 
di Ekebu.” As usual, Arturo Toscanini 
lavished the utmost care upon the opera 
and the production was up to the cus- 
tomary Scala standards, which are con- 
spicuous, as is well known, from the 
standpoint of conducting, orchestral, 
choral and choreographic masses and 
scenic production. 

In spite of these elaborate elements, 
the success of the opera was tempered 
with considerable coolness. There were 
some odd twenty curtain calls at the 
premiére, but these were decidedly luke- 
warm, taken as a whole. The public 
appeared dazed at many points in the 
score. There are many well written 
pages of powerful and immediate effect, 
but the verdict in general seemed to lack 
conviction. 

“I Cavalieri di Ebeki” (The Cavaliers 
of Ekebu) is based on Selma Lagerlof’s 
famous Swedish romance, “The Legend 
of Gésta Berling.” This great epic is 
too well known to require comment in 
itself. The question at issue is its adapta- 
bility for an opera. Readers will readily 


recall the outstanding characteristics of 
the legend. They will remember it as 
a peculiar blend of fantasy with poetic 
realty, by turns human, symbolical, 
picturesque, ironic, mystic. Less a co- 
herent romance than a series of national 
sagas, whose semi-legendary personages 
appear and disappear abruptly. 

Yet the legend proved enticing ma- 
terial, both for the dramatist and the 
composer. Zandonai, with his partiality 
for big subjects and especially for local 
color, was particularly tempted. In 
fact, he has confessed that he fell in 
love with the romance at the first read- 
ing. More than this, he immediately 
decided to set it to music. No time was 
lost in assigning Arturo Rossato, the 
author of the libretto of the same com- 
poser’s “Giulietta e Romeo,” to the task. 


Colorful Score 


Taken as a whole, “I Cavalieri di 
Ekebt” has proved disappointing—not 
the development that was hoped for by 
the composer’s personality as revealed 
in “Francesca da Rimini.” To some 
Zandonai has taken a backward step; 
to others he has openly confessed, with 
this work, his partiality for Mascagni. 
Of course, all expected a revelation of 
folk-lore color ever since Zandonai pro- 
duced “Conchita.” And all admit that 
color he has given us, and in abundance. 
Not merely the color of borrowed native 
elements, inserted here and there in the 
score, but the richness, vivacity and 
fantasy of his own assimilative and crea- 
tive power applied to the picturesque 
side of a country and people. 

As regards tendencies, Zandonai has 
again confirmed his conservativness. He 
remains distinctly Italian, rejecting in- 
fluences which clash with the Italian 
temperament. In the vocal line he con- 
tinues to follow the traditional formulae 
of his country. A superb master of or- 
chestration, he makes no concessions to 
empty modern formulae and indulges 
in no vain artifices. His harmonies are 
well designed, but he uses dissonance 
only rarely and always for a specific and 
obvious purpose. His style is direct, 
brief and precise, brilliant without mak- 
ing brilliancy an end. Probably the 
severest criticism of this new score is 
directed at its lack of unity of style. 
3ut it would be an interesting debatable 
question as to what degree the librettist 
is responsible for this, with due allow- 
ances for the inherent defects of the 
book itself. 

The superb direction and conducting 
of “Cavalieri” by Arturo Toscanini is 
so well known as to require no comment 
beyond a single word, which is appli- 
cable to all of his performances: 
“superlative.” 

Among the cast, 


Elvira Casazza, in 


the exacting leading réle of La Com- 
mandante, acquitted herself with honors. 
This magnificent mezzo was fully up 
to the requirements of her arduous task, 
vigorous and authoritative in declama- 
tion, moving in lyric passages. His- 
trionically also she gave incisive relief 
to the rude figure of this typically 
Northern character. 

Franco Lo Giudice, tenor, had effec- 
tive moments in the lengthy part of 
Gosta, but did not appear to have a 
voice of sufficient caliber for the rdle. 
Throughout the central and final scenes 
of the opera he seemed to be struggling 
most of the time with the formidable 
tessitura of his lines, which abound in 
high C’s, B naturals and B flats. His 
restraint in certain lyric passages might 
also be improved. His diction, however, 
was excellent and his stage play good. 

An even share in vocal honors with 
Mme. Casazza belongs to Benvenuto 


Franci, whom the part of Christian fits 
like a glove. His lusty baritone voice 
and conspicuous ability in characteriza- 
tion enabled him to make a creation 
that will not soon be forgotten. 

Anna was impersonated by an Ameri- 
can artist, Maria Luisa Fanelli, the pos- 
sessor of a limpid lyric voice and good 
operatic routine. She made a charming 
picture as the enamored Swedish maiden 
and won applause in the midst of her 


theater scene and in the abandonment 
scene. 
Fernando Autori, bass, was an ex- 


cellent Sintram in voice and play. The 
various Cavaliers were impersonated in 
admirable style by seven distinguished 
soloists, accustomed to singing light 
parts at La Seala. This group included 
the tenor Emilio Venturini, remembered 


with particular favor in America. The 
choruses, as usual, were faultess. 
DE SALA. 





Holst's “At the Boar's Head” Faithful to 
Shakespeare's “Falstaff and English Tunes 
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Scenes in an Upper Room of “The Boar’s Head Tavern,” Eastcheap, from Gustav Holst’s 
New “Falstaff” Opera, as Produced by the British National Opera Company 


ONDON, April 22.—Gustav Holst’s 

new opera, “At the Boar’s Head,” 
which had its world premiére in Man- 
chester earlier this month, was given its 
first London performance last night at 
the Golder’s Green Hippodrome. The 
woik is called a “musical interlude” and 
is in one act, lasting about an hour. 
The libretto is taken from Shakespeare’s 
“King Henry IV” and the score is based 
on old English melodies. 

Only four numbers have been added 
to the original play. Therefore the work 
differs from other Shakespearean operas 
in that it is really Shakespeare. An old 
drinking song, an interpolated number, 
is sung before the curtain rises. Two 
sonnets have been added to the Prince’s 


songs, and Falstaff and Doll sing the 
whole of “‘When Arthur First,” instead 
of only the first two lines as in the 
play. The only other addition is “Lord 
Willoughby,” sung by an unseen chorus 
of soldiers. 

It is perhaps this very faithfulness 
to Shakespeare and his Falstaff which 
made some critics doubt the fitness of 
the work for the stage. But the massed 
effect of the men’s voices (there are only 
two women in the play, Dame Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet) was undoubtedly 
effective. The unseen baritone chorus 
of the soldiers introduced an interesting 
element; and the old English ballads 
and airs, which Holst has used color- 
fully in compiling the score, were both 
musically and historically interesting. 

H. S. GORDON. 





Bruce Benjamin Praised at Dresden 
Concert 


DRESDEN, April 11.—Bruce Benjamin, 
American tenor, appeared in concert here 
with unusual success recently. In a pro- 
gram which began with two Handel 
arias, one in Italian and one in English, 
he proceeded to a group of lieder, in 
which his excellent German diction and 
skill in singing aroused the praise of 
audience and critics. In the Beethoven 
song cycle, “In die ferne Geliebte,” which 
was his principal number, Mr. Benjamin 
gave an interpretation which even the 
German specialists applauded. 





Battistini Rises from Sick Bed to 
Sing “Hernani” in Vienna 

VIENNA, April 14.—Mattia Battistini, 
the famous baritone, was the great at- 
traction of the season in Verdi’s “Her- 
nani” at the Staatsoper, not only owing 
to the fact that the maestro, now over 
seventy, appeared once more in Vienna 
but also owing to the circumstances 
which preceded the performance. A few 
hours before the performance Battistini 
became ill and decided not to sing that 
night. The Staatsoper, having no sub- 
stitute for Don Carlos, at once sent one 


of its directors to the Grand Hotel, where 
Battistini was staying, to explain the 


awkward situation and to urge him to 
sing, as otherwise the immense proceeds 
of the sold tickets—about 250,000,000 
kronen—would be lost. Battistini, seeing 
the serious state of affairs, said to the 
director: “There are sometimes moments 
in life when one must do one’s duty. One 
must sing, even if one has to die!” And, 
without waiting for the doctor’s arrival, 
he rushed to the Staatsoper, and the 
performance was given. During the 
first intermission the doctor examined 
the singer, gave him a short treatment, 
and anxiously stood behind the scenes 
during the whole performance. 
FRANCIS C. FUERST. 
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French Composers to Teach Inter- 
pretation in Paris Course 
Paris, April 14.—A course will be in- 
stituted at the Ecole Normale de Musique 
in Paris this June in which the most 
famous French composers will teach in- 
terpretation of their own works. Vincent 
D’Indy, Paul Dukas, Maurice Ravel and 
Albert Roussel are among the composers 
who will demonstrate to pupils the origi- 
nal meaning of their piano, vocal and 
chamber music works. At the same 
time Jacques Thibaud will teach violin 
interpretation. The object of the course 
is to avoid confusion and misinterpreta- 
tion by having composers explain and 
demonstrate the way they want their 
works performed. 


European Festival 


Schedule Crowded 


QYUUUUOUNUDEOHIOOGLT OAH OOOU EAT EE AAPA AAA 


The European festival season will be- 
gin on May 15, when the second orches- 
tral festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music will open in 
Prague. 

The Prague Festival, which will run 
to May 20, will include a choral concert 
and two operas, Leos Janacek’s “The 
Sly Little Fox” and Paul Dukas’ “Ariane 
et Barbe Bleue,” as well as orchestral 
concerts of works by such moderns as 
Ernst Krenek, Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
Béla Bartok, Igor Stravinsky, Francesco 
Malipiero, Darius Milhaud and others. 

The Chamber Music Festival of the 


International Society for Contemporary 
Music, which has usually been known as 
the Salzburg Festival, will be held this 
year in Venice at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The programs will be organ- 
izd, as in former years, but there will 
be no operatic or theatrical festival, such 
as were usually combined with the con- 
certs in Salzburg. 

The German Handel Festival will be 
held in Leipzig from June 6 to June 8, 
and will bring forth a new version of 
the composer’s “Tamerlane,” which fol- 
lows the original closely. The Festival 
will be opened with one of Handel’s 
great Psalms and will close with his al- 
most unknown oratorio, “Salomo.” The 
programs will also include the oratorio 
“Belshazzar,” one of the concerti grossi 
and an organ concerto. The chamber 
musie concert will bring forth some so- 
natas for wind and string instruments, 
and vocal and instrumental chamber 
works. The Festival will be given by 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra and Chorus, 
the Opera Orchestra, the Thomaner 
Chorus and a number of soloists. The 
works will be led by Generalmusikdirek- 


tor Gustav Brecher and Prof. Dr. Carl 
Straube. 
Mozart and Wagner 
In Munich the annual Mozart and 


Wagner Festival will begin on Aug. 1 
and continue to Sept. 9. In the Residenz- 
theater will be given “The Magic F lute,” 
“Marriage of Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte,” 
“Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” and “Don 
Giovanni.” At the Prinzregenten the 
works to be given are “Meistersinger,” 
the “Ring” Cycle, “Tristan” and “Par- 
sifal.’” The conductors and musical di- 
rectors of the Festival are Richard 
Strauss, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Clemens 
Krauss, Hans Knappertbusch, Robert 
Heger and Karl Bohm. 

The Bayreuth Festival will open this 
year on July 22 with a performance of 
“Meistersinger” and will close on Aug. 
20. “Parsifal” will be sung July 23 and 
Aug. 1, 4, 8, 10 and 20. The “Ring,” 
“Rheingold,” ‘‘Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and 
“Gétterdimmerung,” will be given from 
July 26 to July 29 and from Aug. 13 to 
Aug. 17. 

Baden-Baden’s Mozart Festival will 
take place between Aug. 15 and Sept. 2, 
and will again be conducted by Josef 
Stransky, former leader of the State 
Symphony Orchestra. “Enlévement au 
Serail,” “Figaro,” “Cosi fan tutte,” 
“Magic Flute” and “Don Giovanni” will 
be given in three distinct cycles. 

The Salzburg Festival this year will 
be almost entirely theatrical, with the 
usual Mozart performances as the only 
musical element. After the split be- 
tween the central European factions, 
when the modern music festivals were 
transferred to Prague and Venice, it 
was said that the Salzburg group would 
organize another festival, but no official 
announcement of it has been made so 
far. 





Emil Telmanyi Plays Full Cross- 
Continental Tour Abroad 


COPENHAGEN, April 11.—Emil Tel- 
manyi, Hungarian violinist, has been 
playing this season in all the principal 
cities, not only of central Europe, but of 
Seandinavia and the Balkans. In a series 
of three recitals in Copenhagen he played 
all the violin-piano sonatas of Beethoven. 
He made a tour of Hungary, Rumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia this season. 
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Radio Fans’ Tears and Advertisers’ Meth- 
ods — When Publicity Back-Fires — 
American Prophets Unappreciated in 
Their Homeland—A Debate in the 
Metropolitan’s Press Sanctum—Legato 
and Longevity—How an Arkansas 
Traveler Was Deprived of a Bundle— 
Hackneyed Symphonic Treasures— 

Grainger an ‘“Adagio’” Composer— 

Bandsmen Turn Realtors — Newman 

Pines for More Vocal Display—aA Well- 


Known Tune in Court 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your British collaborators, the Musi- 
cal News and Herald of London, prove 
themselves stony-hearted cynics. Re- 
marks the editor in speaking of a recent 
event: 

“Paderewski wept when he was broad- 
casting from the London station, accord- 
ing to well-circulated reports. Probably 
all our minor pianists, with that mar- 
velous capacity for copying the trifling 
and overlooking the thing that matters, 
will make a point of honor of shedding 
at least half a dozen tears at their re- 
citals also. 

“But, if only I could have been near 
the master to have caught his tears in 
a test tube and auctioned them before a 
gushing Albert Hall audience, by how 
much should I have been enriched and 
how much more should I respect the emo- 
tion of the mighty!” 


* * ok 


In our own land musicians shed tears 
in broadcasting stations because they 
are not paid for their art, like the lucky 
artists over the sea. 


* * * 


To be very exact, some artists who 
broadcast in America are paid. 

I recognize, for example, in the excel- 
lent voices of two favorite radio enter- 
tainers two well-known American sing- 
ers. 

These artists, however, do not appear 
under their own names; they are in- 
troduced simply as, let us say, the “One- 
in-Five Tooth Paste Team.” 

I know they receive a substantial fee 
from the manufacturing concern, and 
they deserve it. 

A number of other singers are also 
getting clandestine salaries for their shoe 
polish, and breakfast food broadcasting. 
These firms buy so much time from cer- 
tain stations, paying about ten dollars 
a minute, I believe. Then the enter- 
tainers retained by them take the air. 
I know several products thus advertised 
which I shall never buy, for a firm which 
cannot select first class radio enter- 
tainers may not have sense enough to 
make a decent product. 


*- * * 


For a while it was noised about that 
the banana people were responsible for 
the notorious banana song of yesteryear. 
But it seems this suspicion was _ ill- 
founded; at any rate, the sale of 


bananas never was so small as during 
the flourishing season of the banana 
tune. 

I can understand this popular re- 





action. I am an old friend of this fruit 
and know ’most every specie by its first 
name; I know the songs of the spigotty 
planters, the chants of the United Fruit 
boat unloaders (“Red below!” boomed 
out in rich West Indian bass is the leit- 
motif of these toilers) but I firmly re- 
fused to peel the yellow fruit of the 
musa sapientum while that abominable 
banana tune had its high vogue. 

And I suppose thousands of other in- 
dignant consumers were equally enraged 
and went on a similar anti-banana diet. 


* * * 


They seem to violate one of the sacred 
canons of publicity, these curious re- 
actions, yet we can easily test the truth 
of the assertion that frenetic advertising 
does not always spell sure success. | 
have in mind a lovely young artist. 
Every newspaper in the country carried 
stories about this artist’s work, her view- 
point and her unique speciality. Yet, 
for all this invaluable publicity the art- 
ist has not been able to secure as many 
engagements as colleagues not half so 
prominently featured in the prints. 


Time and time again I have witnessed 
the same paradoxical effect of the wrong 
kind of publicity. Sometimes the rea- 
son is the personality of the artist (this 
is a bitter pill for the artist to swallow 
and no artist alive has ever admitted 
the truth) and another is untimeliness. 
Securing attention is only one phase of 
the profound art of publicity, which is, 
after all, the foundation of the artists’ 
workaday, professional life. That is 
why experienced publicity writers—they 
call themselves accurately ‘“‘counselors on 
public relations” these days—find them- 
selves overwhelmed with work. 


The fact that the first aéroplane, an 
American invention, has been presented 
to the British Museum may not on the 
surface appear to be of artistic signifi- 
cance. 

But it is true that Americans have 
always lagged in honoring native Amer- 
icans who have achieved great distinc- 
tion in art or inventions—until other 
countries force us to a recognition of our 
neglect. 

Edward MacDowell’s compositions 
were first published by a German con- 
cern; Walt Whitman, hailed as a freak 
and bad fellow by his Jersey neighbors, 
was acclaimed by France and then other 
countries as one of the masters of all 
time; Poe, known by his compatriots 
chiefly as a rake and a dangerous ex- 
ample, has been acclaimed everywhere; 
Whistler found himself in Russia, 
France, and in a measure, in England; 
Sargent, who passed away only a few 
weeks ago, was obliged to be a Con- 
tinental European; the pioneer who re- 
volutionized stage technic, Gordon Craig, 
was warmly welcomed and encouraged 
by old Russia. And I might continue 
with a long string of other names. 

Our country has settled down to a 
period of material development; the 
wilderness of a few years ago is peopled 
and teeming with Ford cars; the prairies 
are dotted with cities; the largest indus- 
trial plants, the richest stores of gold, 
are located in our country. 

Now we can begin to build a friendlier 
environment for the American artist. 

He has been too long an outcast—a 
castaway marooned on a golden island 
surrounded by a restless sea of business 
men and master salesmen. 


* * * 


The Metropclitan is dark these days. 
A cathedral silence broods over the 
deserted altar and pews. 

The little office on Thirty-ninth Street 
still hums; the family has been away 
but the patriarch, Director Gatti, has 
been laboring in his quiet way in his 
inner temple, safely cut off from dis- 
turbers. 

“Billy” Guard has been in Cleveland 
and Atlanta. Francois Wenker, better 
known to the world as Frank, has been 
the international ambassador of art in 
Guard’s migrations. 

With a soothing word for this French 
singer, a gentle explanation for this 
German artist with a grievance, with a 
friendly smile for the Italian conductor 
who knows he is the victim of a con- 
spiracy—to all of those gentle children 
and the persistent members of the press, 
Frank plays mediator, pacifier and dip- 
lomat of the Gattian court. 

Officially, Frank occupies the réle once 
held down honorably by Alphonse, who 
has long since fled to pastoral France. 

Frank is a Swiss and by diligent at- 
tention to his mentor and colonel, “Billy” 
Guard, has acquired a fluent flow of 


expressive language in half a dozen 
tongues, sacred and profane. 

But I started to tell you about the 
Metropolitan office. _ 

A few publicity experts and other 
professional gentlemen were discussing 
artists and methods of space capture. 

“T believe I have grabbed more space 
for my soprano than any of you fellows,” 
observed one of the writers, the young- 
est in the group. 

“Well, she’s a handsome brute,” com- 
mented another, “but I doubt if you can 
do so well as you think. Now, look 
what I did—” 

“I have worked out the greatest 
scheme of all,” insisted the youngster, 
“her photograph wiil avpear in every 
national magazine and every newspaper 
in the whole country.” 

Cuorus: “What’s that?” 

“T don’t mind telling you how I 
worked it,” explained the lad. “You see 
this Listerine firm needed a beautiful 
woman to illustrate their ads, and I am 
using my soprano for the subject.” 


* « * 


Youngsters in the music profession, 
especially among the singers, are often 
surprised at the vitality and youth dis- 
played by the oldsters. 

There is Mme. Schumann Heink, for 
example, who at the age of sixty-four 
has been engaged by the Metropolitan 
for next season. I dare say Madame’s 
voice is as fresh today as it was a de- 
cade ago. 

Then there is the immortal Battistini 
whose age fluctuates between ninety and 
110 if we believe reports, but who is 
really only sixty-eight—and still deemed 
the peerless baritone of the age. 

Lilli Lehmann gave a recital last year 
at the age of seventy-seven and she of 
course still remains one of the great 
teachers. Her pupils tell stories of Frau 
Lehmann arising at 6 a. m., teaching 
all day and retaining her enthusiasm 
and energy until late at evening. 

I could catalog the singing teachers 
by the yard for vocal pedagogues are in- 
variably long-lived creatures. 

Scotti is a mere lad of fifty-nine. 

Clement and Dufranne, I believe, 
must be close to the sixty mark. The 
lexicons are tantalizingly silent on many 
birth-dates, so I can only guess in the 
latter cases. 

The grand old man of the violin, Prof. 
Leopold Auer last week celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, and proved that his 
bow-arm is still steady. Over in Bel- 
gium Eugen Ysaye is still playing at 
the age of sixty-seven. De Pachmann is 
reluctantly retiring from the concert 
field at seventy-six. 

Music is a better preserver of youth 
than de Leon’s fountain, which, after all, 
is only a myth. 

* * * 

Two elderly Arkansans, shabby in ap- 
pearance and plainly of the soil, regis- 
tered last week at one of those New 
York hotels which are the havens of 
those fighting an uphill battle with the 
world. 

The men were quiet and earnest and 
apparently had one determined object 
in view. One of the pair, a good-natured, 
weather-scarred countryman, would sally 
forth early each day with a large pack- 
age and return late, to find his com- 
panion waiting in the hotel lobby. This 
mysterious routine kept up for two 
weeks. 

Then one morning the clerk at the 
desk observed that both the visitors were 
agitated and disturbed. 

A little classified advertisement in the 
morning papers told the clerk the story. 

“Lost: a package of musical manu- 
script,” was the substance of the notice. 

The story came out when newspaper 
reporters visited the hotel, a rather 
chilly, institution-like refuge. 

One of the men confessed that he had 
nourished a great ambition in life. 

He wanted to be a composer. 

For years—he had passed the half- 
century mark—he had been jotting down 
songs and tunes of his mountains, 
ballads and innumerable marches, and 
all kinds of tunes for the piano and 
harmonium. 

He knew practically nothing of har- 
mony, but he put down his mugic some- 
how and picked out the notes on his little 
wheezy parlor organ. Many of his songs 
had been used by his friends and neigh- 
bors down in Arkansas, but he never 
had the chance or the nerve to submit 
his compositions to a publisher. 

His life-long friend, Bill, knew of his 
ambition, so last winter he proposed a 
trip. They would visit New York and 
put the manuscripts right in the hands 
of publishers. 

Bill and Hank made the journey, 
breaking the trip by stopping off in a 





few cities and working in hotels. Hank, 
the composer, earned his way as a “pearl- 
diver,” which is the professional expres- 
sion for a dish-washer; Bill would do 
all kinds of odd jobs. 

The musician was backward about 
pushing his talents, so Bill took the 
matter in his own horny hands. He 
carried the manuscripts around to sev- 
eral publishers, explaining that he was 
the composer’s “private secretary.” He 
was encouraged, too. These things take 
time in New York, where men are so 
occupied that they forget they are human 
beings. 

Bill and Hank sat down to their eve- 
ning meal one evening, rather they 
perched themselves on high revolving 
stools at a lunch counter. The precious 
package of music was deposited on an- 
other perch. Then calamity broke. 

The package had vanished. 

Search everywhere in the neighbor- 
hood failed to recover it. 

Hank, the Arkansas composer, and 
Bill, his private secretary, are still wait- 
ing for somebody to appear with the 
missing package of music. 


. +. a 


“Are there any other orchestral works 
in the world beside MTchaikovsky’s 


‘Pathétique’ Symphony, Dvorak’s ‘New 


World’ and Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’?” 

This is a question which is. put to 
musical editors often by music lovers 
who live in the smaller communities of 
the country. 

These towns hear an orchestra only 
once or twice a season and then only 
have three or four concerts, so the choice 
of program is an important one with 
them. 

One aggrieved person in North Caro- 
lina tells me that for three years in 
succession they were compelled to hear 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique.” I know the 
names of the offending conductors, but 
I won’t give them away. 

This brings me to Philadelphia and 
Stokowski’s band. 

Philadelphians have just cast their 
ballot for the request program for the 
1925 season. 

Greatly to my delight, the Tchaikov- 
sky “Pathétique” Symphony, a master- 
work but a hackneyed one, has dropped 
from first to the fourth place in this 
popularity contest. 

The Belgian Wagner, César Franck, 
and his D Minor Symphony is the first 
choice of the Philadelphians. 

The Beethoven Fifth is the second, 
then comes Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathétique,” Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth, Dvorak’s “New World,” Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished,” Beethoven’s No. 7 
and Brahms’ No. 1. 

The Philadelphians favorite Overture 
is Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” and _ the 
choice of a miscellaneous group is 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s masterpiece of form, 
content and color, the “Scheherazade” 
Suite. 

You see, the Philadelphians have good 
taste. 

The worst of such a test is that cer- 
tain of our leaders in New York will 
carefully copy the list of all the favorite 
compositions of the Philadelphia patrons 
—and then dish up these works on every 
program next season. 


x * * 


Handel composed his “Messiah” with- 
in a month; Wagner worked for twenty- 
eight years on his “Ring.” 

I have seen Tin Pan Alley “com- 
posers” turn out new songs within a 
few hours with the assistance of a music 
library and a skillful arranger. 

I know a distinguished American com- 
poser who takes at least two years to 
create a song; that is, the actual process 
of creation may consume a few hours 
but he will not permit the manuscript 
to leave his hands until he is entirely 


satisfied. 
Another slow composer is Percy 
Grainger. Grainger scores and_ re- 


scores his compositions, sampling this 
combination, then that one, until he has 
realized his idea, or rather approxi- 
mates—who realizes? In looking over 
his recent “room music” New York pro- 
gram I was arrested by the datings of 
his opuses. 

An English Dance started in 1899 
was completed ten years later. His Hill 
Song, No. 1, was turned out at lightning 
speed—that is, in one year—but his Kip- 
ling settings required the span of years 
from 1898 to 1906. 

His eye on the North Star, Percy 
Grainger refuses to follow the presto 
beat of his speed-demon brethren in this 
land; unrushed, unbending, he imprisons 
the accelerando of the day in his agitato 





[Continued on page 9] 
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measures rather than in his own ges- 
tures of composition. A rare spirit, 
* * 2k 


Some musicians have had a surprise 
turn recently with Dame Fortune. A 
small orchestra composed of Chicago men 
went down to Miami last week to play 
light music for the tourists. But the 
tourists were not so much interested in 
newt as they were in buying palmetto 
and. 

The orchestra men put aside their 
instruments between numbers’ and 
talked real estate with the visitors. 
Then they began to buy lots and re-sell 
them. And a couple of weeks ago the 
orchestra disbanded, each member de- 
ciding that the only fun in having money 
is the joy of spending it. 

Their instruments were donated to 
the Salvation Army. 
* * * 

When I put down my childish thoughts 
about Negro spirituals last week I did 
not know I was to hear two remarkable 
exponents of this type of music. 

Paul Robeson is a huge, engaging 
Negro; Lawrence Brown is his accom- 
panist, and more. 

I observed a number of prominent 
singers in the Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter Sunday night. They are wise singers. 
They know that the singing of these 
two simple, winningly unassuming Ne- 
groes represents a unique art, 

The simplicity, the primitive direct- 
ness, of their singing moved the audi- 
ence, a representative gathering, to a 
remarkable exhibition of approval. Not 
for many a moon have I witnessed a 
similar demonstration. 

One of the secrets of their art is clear, 
distinct enunciation; you were never in 
doubt as to the story of their songs. 

Mr. Robert Simon, the musical his- 
torian, was in the crowded foyer. “The 
pianist sings too!” commented Master 
Bob. ‘Now, where is there another ac- 
companist who will pitch in like this 
and help out the soloist? Imagine Mr. 
or Mr. helping out their re- 

citalists like this!” 
* * Sd 

I cannot say too much for the magnifi- 
cent generosity of George Eastman. 

His new musical benefaction made it 
possible for Harold Hanson, the Amer- 
can composer and director of the East- 
man School of Music at Rochester, N. Y., 
to present the orchestral compositions of 
seven American composers last week. 

This is a definite, practical service to 
the most important phase of American 
music: composition. 

Incidentally, with an American musi- 
cian like Harold Hanson at the head of 
the school, we are given a little idea 
what it means to have a sympathetic, 
understanding heart and mind directing 
a musical institution. 

* * * 

Violinists and pianists have their con- 
certos. Why should not the singers have 
a few of their own? 

This is a suggestion put forward by 
Ernest Newman, who is writing a series 
of weekly articles from England and who 
may return next season as “guest” critic 
of the New York Evening Post. 

What Mr. Newman has in mind is 
“a vocal composition corresponding to 
the ordinary concerto for piano, violin 
of ’cello, able to take the same place 
in the scheme of a concert.” 

He shows that the poor singer is at 
a disadvantage because he cannot com- 
pete with instrumentalists when he is 
to sing with an orchestra. Few lieder 
are orchestrated, and for that matter 
it would be impossible to give only one 
brief song. 

While there are several collections of 
orchestrated songs, it is perfectly true 
that the singer has to struggle along 
without a special form. 

Newman objects to operatic arias in 
concert for the same reason that he would 
object to a piano passage out of Liszt 
or a Chopin concerto, or a ’cellist ignor- 
ing everything in Strauss’ “Don Quixote” 
except the solo ’cello passages. 

Mr. Newman’s soul cries out for this 
new form of art, but evidently he has 
not gone very deeply into the matter 
or he would not urge the creation of 
this highly artificial form of composi- 
tion. 

The main function of a concerto is to 
exploit to the fullest the technical re- 
sources of the virtuoso. 

If we must have virtuosity on the 
concert platform, we still have a num- 
ber of coloraturas who can go through 











or 


the paces for us; but it would be a 
step backward, I think, to have our 
composers cast their musical thoughts 
in this obsolete, meaningless pattern. 

If a composer could subordinate vocal 


‘technic for the poetic thought, then the 


idea might be worked out; but I am 
dubious. 

Too many singers are _ persuasive 
enough to be able to mold the composer 
after their own sweet wills—and the re- 
sult would be a stack of vocal concertos 
exploiting a lovely trill or a few favorite 
high or low tones. 

ok * 2K 

Frieda Hempel, as everybody knows, 
has successfully essayed the role of 
Jenny Lind reincarnate for several 
years. 

In fact, Mme. Hempel is so accustomed 
to the hoops and swirling costumes of 
that joyful Lind period, when Barnum 
was the Judson-Metropolitan-Wolfsohn 
and all the other bureaus rolled into 
one, that she is bashful and shy about 
these knee-exposing styles worn nowa- 
days. 

Mme. Hempel wrote Miss Lois Wil- 
loughby from the Pacific Coast this week 
telling about her recent recital. 

“IT appeared in that lovely gown * * * 
(the three stars denote Mme. Hempel’s 
seven-page description of the thing-a-ma- 
jigs which enter into the composition of 
this gown). After the Lind costume I 
felt so—” and she tells just how it feels. 

But really our friend need not worry; 
Mme. Hempel is qualified to fill any page 
roéle in the repertory to the satisfaction 
of everybody, even those exacting spe- 
cialists, the Metropolitan ushers. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea to compel 
certain pages to wear Jenny Lind hoops 
ala Frieda, would it? 

* cS x 

If an Irish gentleman filed suit 
against all the music publishers claim- 
ing royalties for “The Wearing of the 
Green”; if a Russian arose to claim the 
authorship of the “Volga Boat Song”; if 
a son of New England demanded his 
rights as the composer of “Yankee 
Doodle,” then you would have a similar 
situation. 

“Kili, Eili” is so strongly a Hebrew 
plaint that it has been considered a 
typical song of the soil, a true folk-song. 
But now a New York man comes for- 
ward to claim a fortune in royalties on 
the lament, which he says he composed. 
The suit in the Federal Court in New 
York has been more of a musical conven- 
tion than a trial, with musicians and 
others playing and singing Hebrew 
tunes. 

The Foster songs of our own land are 
often mistaken for folk airs; Schubert, 
Humperdinck and other composers have 
turned out melodies which have the 
flavor of the soil. 

I don’t know, of course, who created 
“ili, Eili,” but it does seem reasonably 
certain that the tune was not composed 
by a member of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Says your 
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Pexymanent Municipal Chorus 


Formed in San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, May 2.—San 

Francisco, in addition to its mu- 
nicipal band, municipal organ and 
its officially sponsored concerts by 
the San Francisco Symphony, is to 
have an all-year-round municipal =: 
chorus and a paid choral director. =: 
This decision was reached recently 
when the Board of Supervisors =: 
approved a resolution presented by =: 
Supervisor J. Emmet Hayden 
which authorizes Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., to engage Dr. Hans 
Leschke, choral director of the re- 
cent Spring Music Festival, at a 
salary of $5,000 a year. The fes- 
tival chorus was so successful that 
it has been decided to make it a 
permanent institution. The Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the State will be 
observed in September, and it is 
planned to feature the chorus in 
the festivities that will mark this 
event. Music Week has received 
official recognition here, and this 





year’s observance will be on a 
large scale. Members of the music 
trade are cooperating with the 


city and the various musical clubs 
in arranging concerts. 
CHARLES W. QUITZOW. 
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Casella Engaged to Lead 
State Symphony Forces 
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management states, and he has been re- 
leased for six concerts with the Dam- 
rosch forces in New York by special ar- 
rangement. 

Arriving here in the fall, Mr. Casella 
will make a concert tour during the first 
half of the season and will appear as so- 
loist with the New York Philharmonic, 
the New York and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phonies in his own compositions. With 
the State Symphony he will probably 
also present some of his own works and 
those of his colleagues of the modernist 
school, 

Mr. Dohnanyi, who will make his 
first appearance with the State forces 
on Oct. 21, will present to the New York 
public a novel seating arrangement of 
the orchestra. His past experiences 
have convinced him that the following 
placing of the different instruments 
gives much better results than the tra- 
ditional grouping. The violas will face 
the first violins, and have on their right 
the ’cellos, the second violins will be 
alongside of the first violins, the trom- 
bones and tuba will be placed at the con- 
ductor’s left in the rear, tympani and 
percussion next to the tuba, string basses 
will be off the right center rear, the 
balance of the orchestra in their usual 
positions. 


Bangor Symphony Plays Music by Native 


Composer 
BANGOR, ME., May 2.—The fifth and 
final matinée concert in this season’s 
series was given by the Bangor Sym- 
phony, Adelbert Wells Sprague, con- 


ductor, in the City Hall before one of 
the largest ‘audiences of the season. A 
program of more than usual pretenti- 
ousness included the first third 
movements from Brahms’ Symphony No. 
2. Mr. Sprague prefaced the playing of 
this with explanatory remarks, and 
themes were illustrated by the orchestra 
before the work was played. Local in- 
terest centered around the premiere of 
two compositions, a “Little Romance” 
and “Little Tune and Variations,” by 
Paul White, a native of Bangor and 
former member of the orchestra, who is 
at present a faculty member of the 
Eastman School of Music and first violin 
in the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Beethoven’s Minuet in G, and 
Handel’s Largo were given by request, 
the latter with harp arrangement by 
Carlos Salzedo, played by Olive Berry 
Potter. The program closed with Henry 
Hadley’s delightful Suite “The Atone- 
ment of Pan,” a favorite with local 
audiences. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


and 


Milwaukee Prize Songs Performed 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 2.—The prize- 
winning songs in the recent Milwaukee 
Composers’ Contest were given their first 
public hearing at the Art Institute, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music 
Association, which organized the con- 
test. Adeline T. Ricker played the ac- 
companiment for Dr. Uno Nyman’s prize- 


winning song, “The Ancient Wind.” Dr. 
Nyman himself played the violin ob- 
bligato and Frieda Koss sang the work. 
Clementine Malek sang the _ second 
prize-winning number, Alexander. Mac- 
Fadyen’s “In the Valley of the Shadow.” 
The composer played the piano for his 
own song. The other song to get honor- 
able mention, Carl Eppert’s “Chords of 
the Night,’ was sung by Otto Semper, 
with Eileen Steller as accompanist. The 
judges of the contest were Howard 
Wells, Rosseter G. Cole and Warren 
Howe, all of Chicago. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 


SEEKS SINGERS FOR 
OPERA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eastman School Announces 
Date for Audition of 
Candidates in New York 


ROCHESTER, May 2.—Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, 
announces that the school will offer for 
next year several additional scholarships 
in its operatic department. An audition 
will be held in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Monday, May 18, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Candidates must be American 
citizens by birth or adoption and must 
be capable of finished singing in operatic 
music. Each scholarship covers tuition 
fees and provides a sum of money for 
living expenses. 

This operatic enterprise was started 
two years ago by the Eastman School, 
under Vladimir Rosing; twelve scholar- 
ships were offered and an advanced class 
formed of the scholarship holders. In 
its second year the opera department 
produced three complete operas in the 
Kastman Theater, besides productions in 
Kilbourn Hall of the Eastman School 
and many operatic numbers contributed 
to Eastman Theater programs during 
the season. Last year the Rochester 
American Opera Company was formed 
as a vehicle for the productions of the 
Eastman School opera department. Next 
season the opera department will pre- 
sent operas in the Eastman Theater and 
in Kilbourn Hall. 

Owing to the expansion of these ac- 
tivities, Mr. Rosing will confine his work 
entirely to the productions of this or- 
ganization and will be director of any 
productions given outside Rochester. 
Eugene Goossens, who is the appointed 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
will be director of the Eastman School 
opera department next season. 

Candidates successful in winning a 
scholarship will have thorough training 
in a department directed by Mr. Goos- 
sens, and will have opportunity when 
they show capacity warranting this to 
appear as members of opera casts in 
public performances. 

The New York audition will be con- 
ducted by a committee from the East- 
man School, headed by Mr. Rosing. 





Forest City, lIowA.—The Waldorf 
College Choir, an organization of fifty 
singers, is touring Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 





World’s Largest B’ way at Sist St. 
and Foremost “‘Subway to Deor” 
Motisn Pic- EDW. BOWES 
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“THE SPORTING VENUS” 


With BLANCHE SWEET and 
RONALD COLEMAN 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


And the Capitol] Ballet Corps 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 
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GLORIA SWANSON in 
MADAME SANS GENE 


ORCHESTRA 





RIVOLI CONCERT 
BROADWAY AT 


RIALT 42nd ST. 


RICHARD DIX in 
“THE SHOCK PUNCH” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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= You owe it to yourself, to your future and to 
the interests of your pupils to investigate this 
great opportunity. An inquiry will cost you 
nothing; write today for details. You will then 
be able to reach an intelligent decision; you 
will realize what attendance at this Normal will 
mean to you and your work. It will mark a 
#l_ new epoch in your career as a teacher. = 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE 
INCREASES FACULTY 


New Teachers Are Booked 
for Next Year in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—Wanda 
Landowska and William Bachaus will 
next year be members of the piano fac- 
ulty at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
according to an official announcement. 
Another addition to the staff will be 
Emilio de Gogorza, engaged to teach 
singing. Felix Salmond is to succeed 
Horace Britt and Michel Penha in the 
‘cello department. 

The piano department of the master 
school will be under the direction of 


Josef Hofmann, who has been teaching 
at the Curtis Institute since January. 
As Mr. Hofmann will be away in Sep- 
tember, when entrance examinations are 
to be held, special auditions for students 
desiring to enter his personal classes 
will be held in Philadelphia during the 
week of April 27. 

David Saperton of New York will 
continue in the piano department of the 
master school as Mr. Hofmann’s assis- 
tant. Master classes under George F. 
Boyle will be continued. 

The vocal department will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Marcella 
Sembrich, and Mme. Charles Cahier has 
been reengaged for special master 
classes. 

Carl Flesch will head the violin de- 
partment, assisted by Richard Hartzer 
of Berlin. Other members of the violin 
faculty include Frank Gittelson, Sacha 
Jacobinoff and Emanuel Zetlin. 

Leopold Stokowski will continue in 
charge of orchestral training. It is 
understood that Thaddeus Rich, his as- 
sociate in the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
will assist him, together with solo players 
of that organization. 

Louis Bailly will teach viola. 
tions 





Instruc- 


in harp and composition, it is 


The Master of the Harp 

In these days and parts, there is no 
harpist like Mr. Carlos Salzedo, as he and 
his “harp-ensemble” disclosed themselves 
last evening for a second time in Boston. 
The oocasion was a concert at Symphony 
Wall for the profit of the employees of 
Messrs. Ginter, the restaurant-keepers. 
Whether he plays by himself, or also leads 
the six demoiselles, he cultivates a pleasing 
and- serviceable rinetoric of performance. 
They and he set hands to the harps; but 
before a note sounds, there is a hushed 
paute of anticipation. The piece ends; but 
the fingers of the harpists linger on the 
strings through stilled seconds before clap- 
ping may shatter silence. Particularly in 
solo-pieces,' the coursing of Mr. Salzedo’s 
hands up, down and across the harp is 
wondrous to watch. No doubt they are a 
part of this rhetoric, but they also do tech- 
nical feats and gain a quality of tone and 
overtone that scarcely another harpist 
hereabouts brings into either concert-hall 
or cpera house, There is the word of an 
eminent virtuoso that every matured harp- 
ist knows “these tricks’’; but that few will 
condescend to them. “Tricks’’ they may be, 
though the topgue of envy seemed to choose 
the word. Nevertheiess, they make Mr. 
Salzedo’s concerts interesting; while those 
of many a rival are bores. 

Besides, Mr. Salzedo sets a program free 
from\ the trickle, tinkle and tickle with 
which most harpists, outside an orchestra, 
believe that they entertain and impress the 
public ear. He has made the reasonable 
discovery that the tone of the modern 
harp more closely approximates the tone of 
the ancient harpischord than does the voice 
of the modern pianoforte He believes, 
éven, that upon the harp seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century composers, writing for 
the predecessors of the piano, sound more 


nearly in.their natural voice. Being 
schooled and ingenious musician as well as 
artful and susceptible virtuoso, Mr. Salzedo 


can so transcribe some of their pieces as to 


retain in appreciable measure the original 
pattern, progress, voice. He and his En- 
semble played last evening such .a tran- 


scription of the seven dance-numbers com- 
prising Bach’s Sixth French Suite. Far 
more than the piano, the harps recalled the 
sweet, soft, transparent and clinging tone 
of the ancient keyboards for which the com- 
poser wrote. Upon harp-strings better than 
under covered hammers, it gently tingled. 
Better than the piano they carried light 
rhythms and lucent sonorities. If the de- 
sigh was simplified, the contours of the 
music yet stood clear; while its intrinsic 
grace and liveliness freshly greeted the ear. 








understood, will be continued by Carlos 
Salzedo and Rosario Scalero. Ensemble 
playing will be taught by Mr. Salmond, 
Mr. Bailly and Louis Svecenski. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok is president 
of the Curtis Institute, and the board 
of directors includes W. Curtis Bok, 
Philip S. Collins, Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and Mrs. Samuel S. Fels. 

Mr. Jacobinoff played before a large 
audience at the eleventh faculty recital 
recently. Alix Einert Brown, teaching 
‘cello in the preparatory department, 
participated in a Lenten service of the 
Matinée Musical Club, held in the First 
Baptist Church. 

The twelfth faculty recital was given 
by Mr. Gittelson, whose program was 
made up largely of music by contem- 
porary composers. Austin Conradi was 
at the piano. Pupils of Mr. Salzedo 
were heard in the sixth students’ recital. 
The seventh and ninth students’ recitals 
were given by pupils of Mr. Flesch. The 
eighth brought forward pupils of Mme. 
Cahier. 

Ethel Righter Wilson was the assist- 
ing artist with the Lighthouse Chorus 
recently. Helen Buchanan Hitner sang 
at the nineteenth free Sunday concert 
of the Philadelphia Music League. Both 
are pupils of Mme. Sembrich. 





Jeritza Sings in Denver 


DENVER, May 2.—The wmuch-her- 
alded appearance of Maria Jeritza ma- 
terialized at the Auditorium when the 
prima donna sang under the local man- 
agement of A. M. Oberfelder before a 
representative audience. Those who did 
not demand perfection of vocalism were 
thrilled by the famous singer, and even 
the captious surrender to the compel- 
ling dramatic projection of her inter- 
pretations. She portrayed many moods, 
from humor to poignant tragedy. Emil 
Polak was an entirely competent accom- 
panist both for Mme. Jeritza and for 
Maxmilian Rose, violinist, who shared 
the program. C. WILcox. 


is being heard in concert this season 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg, has been reengaged for her third 
season as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


AS fortunate and flavorsome wa: Mr, 
Salzedo, playing by himself transcriptions 
of a Saraband of Couperin, a Jig of Co- 
relli, a very Little Solfegzio of Emanue] 
Bach. Moreover, he has schooled his en- 
semble to a rare precision, unanimity and 
suppleness; while, transcribing the hal- 
lowed Largo of Handel, he has So ad- 
justed the parts as to gain a deep and 
throbbing -sonority—text-books of orches- 
tration to the contrary notwithstanding. 
His own pieces, “Mirage” and “Whirl- 
wind,” were more of the virtuouso, quasi- 
pictorial type. Yet they served to disclose 
the “different” range of his touch. the 


“different” quality of his tone. Thereby 
he has both enlarged or subtilized the 
voice of the harp. 

With the moderns, Mr. Salzedo also ex- 
periments—so far as the present concert 
went, once fortunatety, again not so ad- 
visedly. Taking the: piano himself and 
setting Miss Miller of the iinsemble at the 
harp, they played Widor’s Chorale and 
Variations for the ‘two instruments. The 
piece itself is Parisian kapellmeister-musik 
writen with academic skill, but with no 
audible invention or fancy. Evidently, it 
was.a part of Mr. Salzedo’s present pre- 
occupation with the harp and the piano 
joined—studies about to culminate in the 
publication of his own Sonata for ther. 
He should succeed better than Monsieur 
Widor; since nowhere has that Parisian 
pedagogue either blended or really con 
trasted his voices. They merely move on 
separate planes of sound, one above or 
below the other; while the tonal pattern 
seems to run in paralleled, rather than 
interweaving lines. 

When, however, Mr. Salzedo transcribes 
for his ensemble certain piano-pieces of 
Debussy, he is again divining and accomp- 
hshing musician. The three numbers of 
last evéning were “Delphiau Dancers,” 
“Puck’s Dance,” and “The Cathedral] Un- 
der the Waves.”’ True; the first rather 
lacked atmosphere; missed the voices of 
the temple through the moving mist of 
the dancers. With their line and rhythm, 
what seemed an abbreviated transcription 
was most concerned. Per contra, in “La 
Cathedrale Engloutie’ the harps renewed 
the Debussian harmonies and “klang” ; 
mirrored the Debussian imagery and sug- 
gestion; conveyed the suffused beauty 
and poetry which are grace of gracés upon 
Debussy’s ‘finer piano-pieces. Debussian 
were they also in the rhythms, thd' transi- 


tions, the dissonances. of “La Danse de 
Puck.” Give Mr. Salzedo time and op- 
portunity, and his harps may yet enter 


(as they did once at Pittsfield) the sanc- 


tuaries of chamber-music. 


H. T. P. Boston Transcript. 


Marie Morrisey Began 
Career as a Contralto 


After Study of Piano 
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Marie Morrisey, Contralto 


HICAGO, May 2.—The career of 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, is in some 
degree owing to the fact that she had 
studied the piano since the age of six 
and that misdirected practise eventually 
divorced from their proper uses the 
muscles in her wrists. 
Believing her career as a pianist to 
be ruined, the young artist began to 
play the organ and, in order to fit her- 


self for a post as choir director, to study 
singing. Her voice was first thought to 
be a soprano. Miss Morrisey was sure 
it wasn’t. When she found a teacher 
who easily discovered her low register 
her voice developed with surprising 
quickness. 

Miss Morrisey’s début in Aeolian Hall, 





SALZEDO 


**The Commanding Figure of the Harp World” 




















Concert Management Arthur Judson 
Lyon & Healy 


Fisk Bldg. 


New York Harp 


New York, a few years ago was success- 
ful both financially and artistically. A 
generous woman who had made the event 
possible refused to accept the money 
made at the box-office, which more than 
covered the expenses, and advised the 
singer to devote it to advertising. An 
engagement at a Fifth Avenue church 
followed and she became a leading con- 
cert singer literally overnight. 

Since then Miss Morrisey has gained 
a wide following for her records made 
for the phonograph. Chicago is now 
her home and she finds it delightful. 
Very fond of the outdoors, the artist is 
often to be seen strolling in Lincoln 
Park. One of the objects of Miss Mor- 
risey’s hikes is open-air practise. There 
is no full voicing of Verdi and Wagner 
on these jaunts, but a delicious low hum 
and an agile staccato scale have proper 
exercise. She also loves to canter on 
horseback along Chicago park bridle 
paths. 

One day recently while engaged in this 
exercise Miss Morrisey was hailed from 
a motor car. The Brunswick recording 
office was making some recordings. Some- 
body shouted as Miss Morrisey’s steed 
pawed in restlessness at the interrup- 
tion, “We need a good recording voice 
and they said I was to bring you with 
me if I had to run out to Lake Forest 
to find you.” 

An hour later Miss Morrisey was 
standing in her riding habit outside the 
recording room, laughing as she received 
congratulations on her work. 





Toledo Choral Society Gives “Creation” 
ToLEDO, OHIO, May 2.—The Toledo 
Choral Society gained a fine success in 
its presentation of Haydn’s “Creation” 
at the Coliseum on April 21. Aug- 
mented to 376, the chorus performed the 
work with precision and ease under its 
conductor, Mary Willing Megley. Or- 
chestral support was given by the Cleve- 
land Festival Orchestra. The soloists 
included Harrington Van Hoesen, bari- 
tone, of New York, a former member 
of the Choral Society, whose perform- 
ance was of a high order; Maude Ellis 
Lackens, soprano, and Reginald Morris, 
tenor. HELEN MASTERS MoRrRIs. 





Packard Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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| Carnegie Hall April 20, 1925 Concert Comments 


TIMES—OLIN DOWNES Every note was emitted with lusciousness, accurate pitch and utter 
freedom from effort. Each word, in whatever language the text 
demanded, was delivered with faultless accent and diction. 


ETHYL HAYDEN 


Not many sopranos have a voice of such pleasing quality and under 
such generally excellent control as Ethyl] Hayden, who gave a song 














recital last night in Carnegie Hall. The choca lag flexible, lovely, Her large audience was deservedly liberal with applause and floral } 

i and of a particular brilliance and resonance in the upper tones tributes . + 
l hese tones are so surely attacked, and so well focussed, that they , | 
EVENING WORLD—PAUL MORRIS 


give the hearer pleasure by their sheer quality and by the joyous- 
A few seasons ago, Ethyl Hayden made her concert debut here in 


ness and apparent ease with which they are usually produced. 
a modest way. She had talent then and a voice worth hearing often. 


WORLD—DEEMS TA R + ; bs ; : ; 

| a negra son ge th ee Since that time she has improved her voice and her art until she is 

When Miss yden made her debut here, two or three years ago, now a singer of rare charm. 

it was as a young singer possessed of an uncommonly fine and well : ; R : | 

schooled soprano voice. Her voice has been trained to respond to every dictate of her mind. 

It is well matched from top to bottom. Her style is refined and 
}| best it is a beautiful one. In addition, Miss Hayden is beginning to fully timed. It was one of the most enjoyable song recitals of the 
show much variety and expressiveness in her singing. She shows season 
signs of having something to say, and of being on the road to learn- ft | 

N. Y. MAIL-TELEGRAM—PITTS SANBORN 


ing how to say it. 
SUN—W. J. HENDERSON Ethyl Hayden is a delightful singer. This welcome fact was mani- | 
When she made her debut in Aeolian Hall, this voice attracted im- fest once more last evening when her fresh, clear soprano was 
’ | 


mediate attention. It is one of uncommon beauty, richness and heard in a varied program of songs in the big Carnegie auditorium. 


j 
| 
| he quality of her voice is as good as ever it was and at its natural polished. She is not spasmodic. Everything is orderly and care- 
| 
| 
| 
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a It has a naturally warm and mellow quality in the medium In Richard Strauss’ “Serenade,” she was heard to particular advan- 
and a fine ringing clarity in the upper scale which is the result of — oe “i Of pee celal sanereientihin 

| a compétent tamamement of head tone tage. Indeed, her treatment of the last named song suggested the | 
. incomparable Sembrich, and time was when that joyous serenade | 
| Few singers have so little trouble with their upper tones. Miss seemed a peculiar and inalienable Sembrich property. 
|| ee es ee she _ a = — and og ~~ with The singing of Ethyl Hayden is blessed with intimations of bel | 
| nndence, | e fas an admirable attack, a suimcient canto which are all the more welcome these days because they are 

| breath control and a nice conception of phrasing. There are many uncommon. : : 


little features of her delivery which show that she has assimilated 


| 
| the instructions of her teacher, Mme. Sembrich. BROOKLYN EAGLE—EDWARD CUSHING | 
i] 




















Surely she is one of the finest sopranos of the day in this country— 


AMERICAN—GRENA BENNETT ; of ‘ ° . 
in fact, of any country—if we may judge by the type of voice and 

















| No season is too long or too full to make one indifferent to the de- li £ S coke ; | 
} | light of such a recital as was given last evening at Carnegie Hall by ae ity sent cd age ee 2ne. Somagerieon _ ages page | 
| Ethyl Hayden. Given a voice of unusual beauty, controlled by in- te th gy po “te bi speeiene of Miss Hayden, tor the quality - 
| | telligence and taste, Miss Hayden’s offering was a red letter event ner voice is remarkably similar to that of the Metropolitan artist. It | 
in a season in which recitals were numbered by the hundreds and It is one of the finest sopranos that we have heard in recital for 
included many individual events of prime quality and importance. some years. | | 
Hy ‘ | 
aa | } 
t | | 
i] S - ° e . . ° . - ee | 
| Direction of Loudon Charlton—Carnegie Hall New York City i ] 
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CHICAGO FORCES END 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Trumpeter Retires After 
Forty-two Seasons with 


Orchestra 


By Eugene Stinson 

CHICAGO, May 2.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony concluded its thirty-fourth season 
with the subscription concerts of April 
24 and 25, when crowded audiences re- 
luctantly said farewell to these artists 
until next October. Frederick Stock 
was hailed with the most cordial ap- 
plause when he made his way to the 
conductor’s stand at the beginning of 
each concert; and at the end of each, 
the audience rose to its feet in acknowl- 
edgment of loyalty to a popular con- 
ductor and the admirable orchestra 
which so aptly illustrates his scholarly 
genius. 

The closing program, opening with the 
Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” proceed- 
ed with Brahms’ First Symphony. On 
the second half of the list, Mr. Stock 


placed the love music from “Tristan 
und Isolde,” his own concert arrange- 





ments of music from the third act of 
the same opera of Schumann’s “Abend- 
lied,” and, in conclusion, Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” Overture. The entire perform- 
ance was flawless, and in the orchestra’s 
most lucid and expressive style. Mr. 
Stock, with his customary modesty, re- 
quired the men to stand at the end of 
both halves of the program, to share 
in the special applause. 

Albert Ulrich, trumpeter, retiring 
from the orchestra after forty-two years 
of continuous service under Mr. Stock 
and Theodore Thomas, was introduced 
to the Saturday night audience by Mr. 
Stock. Mr. Ulrich is also known as a 
composer and conductor. 

The popular concert of April 23 
brought forward Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and other interesting music. 
One of several extra numbers was the 
“Blue Danube,” in which Mr. Stock in- 
vited a large and happy audience to 
“sing along.” It did. 





American Tenor Hailed in Europe 


Arnold Lindi, tenor, known in America 
as Harold Lindau, has been singing with 
success in opera houses in Italy and, 
more recently, has been hailed in op- 
eratic successes in Germany. Mr. 
Lindau has been engaged for the opera 
season in Covent Garden. Mr. Lindau 
studied under S. Avitabile in New York, 
who coached him in the tenor réle in 
“Aida,” in which he achieved his great- 
est successes. 
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NEW YORK 

EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist Steinway Piano 
It ts with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 


PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Published by ©. O. Birchard & Oo., Boston, Mags. 
STUDIO: 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Endicott 0189 





seek the truth in singing—the beautiful 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 
Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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Seven Native Works Chosen in Contest 
Played by Rochester Men Under Hanson 
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works had been chosen from fifty-four 
submitted to the jury. 

Several New York critics, including 
Olin Downes of the New York Times 
and W. P. Tryon of the Christian 
Monitor, were present. The audience 
was of good size and its keen interest 
in the proceedings was apparent. The 
youthful aspirants to creative honors 
were accorded the rare favor of a public 
hearing under most auspicious circum- 
stances. 

Credit for the idea of the enterprise 
and for the heaviest part of the work 
involved belongs to Mr. Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School, who conducted 
the works. Surely his excellent plan 
could hardly have begun more favorably. 
That yesterday’s concert was but a fore- 
runner of others to follow is a matter 
of gratification to all those who are con- 
cerned with the development of a school 
of American composition that will take 
its place with those of other countries. 

Whether or not the new music on 
yesterday’s program turned out to be 
important is beside the point in a con- 
sideration of the admirable purpose back 
of the undertaking. If a dozen such con- 
certs brought to light one vital work, 
they would more than repay those on 
whom the burden of their presentation 
fell. It was to be expected that from 
the more than fifty manuscripts ex- 
amined by the committee, of which Er- 
nest Bloch and Mr. Hanson were mem- 
bers, a list would be chosen that was 
at least worth hearing. 


Experimental Music 


The best music played yesterday came 
in the second part of the program. Mr. 
Copland’s work was without doubt the 
most challenging of the morning; it 
probably sounded—it is equally true 
the ugliest to many in the audience. 
For Mr. Copland is an “experimenter” 
who, although his musical speech seems 
more than a bit raucous and harsh to 
ears that cling to the diatonic, has some- 
thing to say that is honest, straight- 
forward, rhythmically free. Some of the 
work, to be sure, is acidulous in its 
harmonies and noise rather than musie¢ 
is often the net result, but here is a man 
of evident and rugged talent who has 
something positive to say and says it 
in a way that, barring a touch now and 
then of Stravinskyitis, is “different” and 
arrestingly original. One cannot derive 
any particular cheer from the subject 
matter of the “Cortége Macabre,” which 
forms the first part of a ballet based 
on the story of a necromancer who has 
the power to make the dead dance and 
who seeks in vain among them for an 
inamorata, nor is the searcher for 
“sweet sounds” likely to find them in the 
pages of this grim fantasy, but it is the 
work of a musical mind whose depth is 
not easily plumbed. Mr. Copland is 
twenty-four years old. 





has studied with Ernest Bloch and whe 
has had other works played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony and the State Symphony 
of New York, is a well written composi- 
tion that created a definite sentiment by 
the melancholy of its mood. 


Mr. Porter’s “Ukrainian Suite,” which 
was inspired by the impression made on 
him by the singing of the Ukrainian 
Chorus, struck one at once as possessing 
a tangible and easily recognizable beauty 
in addition to the cleverness with which 
it had been accomplished. It is an in- 
genious piece of writing that shows an 
imagination coupled with a background 
of sound musicianship. Mr. Porter, who 
is twenty-eight years old, studied in New 
Haven with the late Horatio Parker and 
later with Vincent D’Indy in Paris and 
in New York with Ernest Bloch, among 
other teachers. His sense of form is 
admirable and his use of folk-songs and 
their harmonic development are illustra- 
tive of a talent that searches, grasps 
and makes use of that which he knows 
is beautiful and gracious to the ear, 
even if it does happen to come from the 
past. This is music that requires no 
dictionary of the ultra-modern idiom to 
aid the listener’s enjoyment. 

Nor, indeed, does Mr. McKay’s “Short 
Symphony,” which is music _ readily 
understood and pleasant in its aural re- 
action. Mr. McKay was for two years a 
scholarship student in composition at 
the Eastman School of Music and studied 
under Christian Sinding and Selim 
Palmgren. 

Mr. Tweedy’s melodious “Symphonic 
Study” based on a program derived from 
George Eliot’s poem to the “choir in- 
visible,” elicited a particularly enthusi- 
astic reponse from the audience, and the 
modern-style work of Mr. Weiss and the 
dramatic tone-poem of Mr. Silver were 
also most cordially received. 

Mr. Hanson conducted with a contagi- 
ous conviction and an authority which 
he communicated to his musicians, who 
gave him excellent support. Further 
concerts are contemplated for next De- 
cember and April. A. H. WARNER. 


Fleta Triumphs in Operatic 
Début in Oporto, Portugal 


Miguel Fleta, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, aroused unprecedented success in 
his début in Oporto, Portugal, singing 
the réle of The Duke in “Rigoletto” it 
the San Juan Theater, according to 
advices reaching America. He repeated 
his triumph in a performance of “Aida,” 
and was to be heard in other operas. 
Mr. Fleta has signed a contract with 
Casali, impresario of the Reale Theater 
in Madrid, for forty appearances. Two 
concert appearances recently were be- 
fore the King and Queen of Spain and 


Miguel 
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April 18, in recital with thirty members of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, led 
by John Warren Erb. 
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“She has gained in artistic fulness.”—“Top 
notes as clear as any heard in Carnegie Hall 
this season.”—“Her recitals are unique.”— 
“No one has ever approached Miss Cheatham 
in her particular line.”—“Large audience was 
delighted with the entertainment.”— 


VERDICT OF NEW YORK CRITICS. 


: 
c Cheatham 
wins triumphant welcome at Carnegie Hall, 


Read these complete notices from leading New York newspapers: 
















The Sun 
Kitty Cheatham Pleases Anew 


Kitty Cheatham, singer of children’s 
songs, reappeared after an absence of 
several seasons, at Carnegie Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, with an orchestra from 
the Philharmonic, led by John Warren 
Erb, in a program of music from many 
lands, and a large audience, including 
many children from tiny tots up. There 
were also violin and flute soloists in 
obbligatos and a bagpipe player from 
Aberdeenshire. Miss Cheatham, pioneer 
in her field of art, and soloist many times 
with the Philharmonic Society and other 


was the grown-ups, since, in addition to 
their own pleasure in the music and the 
stories, they had the joy of seeing the 
children’s delight. 

The program covered a wide range. 
Assisted by a small orchestra led by 
John Warren Erb, Miss Cheatham gave 
her audience bits from Grieg, Bach, Mo- 
zart, and many others, with musical 
renderings of Stevenson, Tennyson, nur- 
sery rhymes and even Bunyan (‘“‘Song of 
the Shepherd Boy” in ‘“Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’), closing with Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Nut- 
cracker Suite.’’ Miss Cheatham intro- 
duced each number of this suite with 
the appropriate Hoffmann fairy tale as 
adapted by herself and Walter Prichard 
Eaton. 


Taken March 16, 1925 by 


Herald Tribune 
Kitty Cheatham Wins 
Welcome in Return 
To Recitals Here 





Orchestra Aids in Ranging 


The audience rose and joined in 
the last number, “Our America,’’ the 
text of which was composed by Miss 
Morgan Harrison and the music by Au- 
gusta E. Stetson. 

Herbert Grant, a fourteen-year-old 
Seot, clad in the tartan of his clan, 
showed what can be done with a bagpipe. 


leading orchestras throughout the coun- 
try, demonstrated on Saturday that her 
varied powers as singer and diseuse in a 
program for the young have gained in 
artistic fulness rather than lost during 
the decade of time she has spent in re- 
4 tirement. In a charming costume and 
with the front of the stage set with 
flowering bushes of pink roses, she sang 
with light pleasing voice and took some 
top notes as clear as any heard in the 
hall this season. She talked as only 
‘Kitty Cheatham’”’ can talk about com- 


From Classic German to 
Modern American 


Kitty Cheatham, who has not appeared 
: § here for several seasons, entertained a 

In her explanations and comments Miss sizeable audience yesterday afternoon at 
Cheatham found a variety of occasions Carnegie Hall with a program of gener- 
for patriotic and religious interpretation ous dimensions and a small orchestra 
which gave _ special significance to the led by John Warren Erb cooperating in 
afternoon. Nobody else attempts what music ranging from German classics to 
she does. Her recitals are unique. modern American numbers. dull 





4 posers and great men, including Leif 
Erikson and George Washington, who A Grieg march and Icelandic numbers 
have helped to make history, and she preceded a group of ‘‘Songs and Legends 
danced, marched, whistled and trilled of the Birds.’”’ Later Bach, Haydn and 


Schumann numbers and parts of Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyll,’’ the andante of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 


with grace, aplomb, ease and facility— New York Times 
just as the demands of her excellently 
chosen program required. The orchestra 
: gave first Grieg’s ‘‘Triumphal March’’— KITTY CHEATHAM DELIGHTS first movement of his Seventh did duty 
‘ played, Miss Cheatham said, in honor of _— as settings for poems_ by Fullerton 
those “‘who have accomplished all that Sings and Tells Stories to a Large Waldo, Burges Johnson, Graham Robert- 
% they set out to do in life’’—and then a Audi . C ie Hall son, H. W. Loomis, Tennyson and Miss 
“Primitive Icelandic Melody’”’ and ‘“Ice- uaience in Varnegie a Cheatham herself. 
landic Cradle Song.’’ ” “Songs and Legends of Shepherds and 
In a group of “songs and legends of Kitty Cheatham yesterday afternoon Lambs’’ and revised versions of nursery 
the birds,’ sung by Miss Cheatham, at Carnegie Hall delighted a large audi- rhymes, by Elizabeth Coolidge and Ed- 
‘*Robin Redbreast’”’ and Anderson’s ence of children and srown-ups In one mond Rickett, and Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
“Nightingale’ were featured. A gem of her characteristic programs. She was cracker Suite, with each number pre- 
in the list was Lehmann’s song, ‘‘There assisted by a small orchestra under the ceded by the appropriate part of E. A 
Are Fairies at the Bottom of Our Gar- leadership of John Warren Erb. Miss A. Hoffmann’s fairy tale, on which the 
den,’ given with Mr. Erb at the piano. Cheatham’s talent is so well known that work is based, in adaptations by Miss 
Another selection greatly liked was Peels it is almost superfluous to comment up- Cheatham and Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
setting of ‘‘The Cow’’ by R. L. Steven- on it. Wherever she has found a grain were listed for the second half of the 
son. Arrangements of music by Bach, Of gold that she could offer for the program, with Augusta Stetson’s anthem 
Mozart, Brahms—his “‘Sandmann,”’ Wag- delectation of her children’s audiences she “Our America” as its finale. 
ner—an arrangement by Miss Cheatham has appropriated it to their use and hers. Miss Cheatham, who’ is deservedly a 
of “Child Jesus in the Garden’’—and a The program was long and touched prominent figure in her particular field, 
“Spring Song,’’ to music from Bee- upon every imaginable subject, always brought animation, enthusiasm and 
thoven’s seventh symphony, were in the With the same aim in view. Miss Cheat- marked expressive ability in diction and 
list; also “songs and legends of shep- ham found “tongues in trees, books in gesture to make, with a voice of pleasing 
herds and lambs,” nursery rimes, Tschai- the running brooks, Sermons in stones quality and a costume well suited to the 
kowsky’s “Nutcracker’”’ suite, as adapted and good in everything. She told them optimistic atmosphere of the concert, a 


















































from Hoffmann’s fairy tale by Walter stories, sang them songs and laid under highly effective and well applauded en- 
Prichard Eaton and Miss Cheatham, and contribution the literature and legends tertainment. 

Augusta Stetson’s anthem, “Our Ameri- Of many composers. ' 

ca,” for the closing number. The audi- Miss Cheatham has evolved a medium 

ence was delighted with the entertain- of her own which has the power to at- Telegram-Mail 


tract and keep interested a large num- 
ber of people. Like a great many artists 
in other fields, Miss Cheatham takes Miss Kitty Cheatham resumed in Car- 
her material where she finds it and negie Hall last Saturday afternoon her 
transmutes it to fit her needs. The re- entertainment for young folks, which 
rs . P . P P sult has been tested to the satisfaction used to be one of the periodic features 
Kitty Cheatham in Charming Recital of innumerable audiences. of the Christmas and Easter seasons. 

It would be difficult to say who en- Mention must be made of Herbert The purpose of Miss Cheatham’s with- 
joyed Kitty Cheatham’s recital in Car- Grant, a fourteen-year-old Scotsman, drawal from public contacts is, of course, 
negie Hall Saturday afternoon more, the who, in the tartan of his clan, skirled best known to herself, but many will un- 
children or the grown-ups. Probably it the bagpipes with native vigor. doubtedly feel gratified to realize that 


ment. ‘ s . 
After a considerable interval of years 





Evening Post 


JOHN WARREN ERB, at the Piano 


Management of KITTY CHEATHAM, 


STEINWAY PIANO 


For Open Dates Available During 1925-26, Address 
118 West 57th Street, New York 
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Underwood & Underwood 


her retirement is not as final as they 
may have feared. For no one has ever 
approached Miss Cheatham in her par- 
ticular line and probably no one ever 
could. 

With the assistance of a small orches- 
tra, under the direction of John Warren 
Erb, and a stalwart young Highlander 
who operated a _ skirling bagpipe, Miss 
Cheatham offered her sizeable audience 
a very lavish program, which comprised 
nearly all manner of things and blended 


instruction with amusement. She told 
about the high minded Vikings, about 


Iceland and the pure aspirations of Leif 
Erickson. Then she sang about robin 
redbreasts and the ways of nightingales 
and doves, with illuminating side re- 
marks about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In due course came the vari- 
ous melodic buds which she has culled 


from Bach, Mozart, Wagner and Bee- 
thoven and seasoned with becoming 
texts. There followed songs about shep- 


herds and lambs and Miss Cheatham’s 
unique exposition of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Nut- 
cracker’ suite. 

The one disappointment of the recital 
was the absence of those negro tales 
and ditties which always marked the 
climax of Miss Cheatham’s bill, and 
which she did better than anything else. 
It is to be hoped that this capital fea- 
ture will occupy its usual place on the 
next program she may sing. Mm. Bs. Fe 


* * * 
Excerpts from Additional Notices: 


Norwegian Times: 

“Gave a remarkable concert to a full 
house, With her charming voice and in- 
spirational declamatory ability, she is 
able to give the audience a very vivid 
impression of. the context of her songs. 
It is unnecessary to say that she re- 
ceived much applause during her exten- 
sive program. In the Brahms ‘Sand- 
mann,’ she had the assistance of the able 
violinist, Max Olanoff.”’ 


Musical America: 

“Melodies of bird songs, Tennyson's 
‘Flower in the Crannied Wall,’ sung to, 
the andante of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony Miss Cheatham is mistress 
of an art that folds back the years for 
grown-up folks and prompts children to 
spring up in their seats with glee. as 
A pantomimic grace that is inimitable.”’ 


Musical Courier: 

“Carnegie Hall was filled to capacity 
with an eager audience, to hear Kitty 
Cheatham in a characteristic program 
of unusual merit. . . Her naturalness 
and charm were ever present and her 
birdlike voice, clear and sweet, was heard 
to advantage. .. . Delighted with her 
songs and legends of the birds. . Lovels 
indeed were the songs of shepherds and 
lambs.”’ 


Special programs for Schools, Colleges and Concert Courses 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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SMALL TOWNS LIKE 
GOOD VIOLIN MUSIC 


Albert Spalding Says Musical 
Appreciation Not Limited 
to Large Cities 


The way to keep in perfect physical 
condition, says Albert Spalding, is to 
eliminate worry. “Eliminate useless 
worry,” he says, “and you practically 
arrive at eliminating all worry.” 

For a young man or a young girl 
of musical aspirations his only advice 
is “to go to work. If that work 
happens to be music, all to the good. 
If it happens to be something else, per- 
haps all to the better.” 

As for jazz, Mr. Spalding says: “I 
don’t feel that I am far enough ad- 
vanced in the study of music to make 
a definite statement relative to jazz 
music as a whole,” said Mr. Spalding. 
“There are a few of the later composi- 
tions with a certain syncopation, and 
performed by ‘jazz’ orchestras, that I 
consider real music.” 

Mr. Spalding said that whenever he 
starts on tour he is always warned that 
people not listening to good music as 
often as their fellows in the larger cities 
will not appreciate the best in music 
and that he accordingly must popularize 
his program. This is not an accurate 
estimate, he says. Appreciation of the 
finest music is not lacking in the smaller 
towns, he said. Mr. Spalding disagrees 
with most of his colleagues in the defi- 
nition of popular music. Mr. Spalding 
asserts that the compositions that have 
stood the test of the centuries, that pack 
houses in the metropolitan centers, are 
more nearly popular music than those 
unimportant combinations of sound that 
attain a certain popularity for a year 
or so and then are heard no more. 








Ann Arbor Festival to Have Six Concerts 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., May 2.—The 
Ann Arbor Festival, to be held in Hill 
Auditorium May 20 to 23, will include 
six concerts and promises to be one of 
the most notable in the thirty-two years 
during which the events have been given. 
The University School of Music, which 
arranges the programs, will make an 
effort again this year to appeal to the 
taste of music-lovers. Negotiations are 
being completed for the engagement of 
noted artists and the procuring of the 
necessary scores, vocal and instrumental, 
to be used in the performances. In 
order to increase visibility of the plat- 
form from the balcony, innovations have 
been made in the supplementary festival 
stage in Hill Auditorium. An entirely 
new extension is being constructed, un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. The chorus 
will be seated in diagonal lines at either 
end of the stage and in a few rows 
of seats at the rear, leaving a large V- 
shaped space for the orchestra. Under 
this arrangement only one front row of 
seats in the center on the main floor 
will be covered by the extension, instead 
of four as in the past. The annual May 
Festival announcement, which contains 
pictures and biographical sketches of 
all the artists, the progams in detail 
and general information, will soon be 
issued. Of these, 3000 will be mailed to 
prospective subscribers. 





Allen McQuhae Signs Five-Year Contract 
With Wolfsohn Bureau 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, signed a con- 
tract last week with the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau for five more years. Mr. 
MecQuhae has been under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
for the last five years and before that 
time was booked by the Music League 
of America. Extended bookings for 
next season are already under way. He 
will close his present season with festi- 
vals at Springfield, Mass., and Syracuse 
and a concert in Corning, N. Y., after 
which time he will leave for his home 
in Texas, where he will spend the sum- 
mer with his wife and family. He will 
open his tour next season in Chicago 
early in October. 





Brailowsky Showered With Roses at 
Twelfth Mexico City Recital 


Before leaving Mexico City on April 
19, Alexander Brailowsky, pianst, gave 
twelve recitals in less than a month’s 
stay in the Mexican capital. At his 
farewell concert he was greeted with 
such enthusiasm that he was literally 
covered with flowers. At the ninth con- 


cert, Mr. Brailowsky received 1383 roses. 
His Mexican manager was so satisfied 
with his success that he has asked Mr. 
Brailowsky for a tour for all of Mexico 
in September before the pianist returns 
to the United States for his second tour 
of this country. Mr. Brailowsky has 
gone to Havana, where he appeared on 
April 27 and 30; on May 10 he will 
leave on the British Royal Mail steamer, 
Orega, for Valparaiso, Chile, where he is 
engaged for ten concerts. He will take 
the Trans-Andean railway to Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. 


REINALD WERRENRATH SEES 
LASTING BENEFITS IN RADIO 








Baritone Declares Broadcasting Increases 
Taste for Good Music Throughout 
Country 


America is undergoing a musical 
renaissance which is largely due to the 
phonograph and radio, declares Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone. These conclusions 
have been derived, he said, from con- 
stant travel and many appearances 
throughout the country. 

“The impetus originally given to 
America’s love of music by the phono- 
graph has been greatly augmented by 
radio and is advancing America’s musi- 
cal appreciation to hitherto unknown 
stages,” said Mr. Werrenrath. 

“I’m not discussing the quality of 
radio music. It is often excellent and 
again it’s not so good. But even though 
much of it may be bad it has its effect. 
People who never attended a concert 
before the advent of radio are now 
spending hours listening to radio con- 
certs. Many who did not know one 
song from another have been intrigued 
into a passion for good music. 

“One gets tired of bad music and the 
taste of the public gets gradually better 
so that they demand better and better 
things. Concerts and musical perform- 
ances of all kinds are already enjoying 
unprecedented audiences. 

“Nothing was more surprising a few 
years ago than to learn of the large 
sale of American phonograph records in 
the Orient. The result is now being 
felt in the concert world. America’s 
advance agent, the phonograph, has done 
the work. The Orientals have received 
samples and now they demand the 
singers.” 





Portland, Ore., to Hear Prominent Artists 
Next Season 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—The Elwyn 
Concert Bureau has announced its course 
for next season, which will consist of 
ten attractions. One of the most im- 
portant features will be the first appear- 
ance of the Karsavina-Bolm Ballet In- 
time, which will visit the Pacific Coast 
late in the spring. The other attractions 
will be Josef Hofmann, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Edward Johnson, Hulda 
Lashanska, Felix Salmond, Olga Sama- 
roff, Vicente Ballester, Toscha Seidel 
and a visit of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 


Houston Violinist Scores as Soloist with 
Kansas City Little Symphony 


Houston, TEx., May 2.—One of the 
finest programs of the season was given 
recently by the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony, which had the assistance of Bar- 
bara Lull, Houston violinist. Miss Lull, 
who has spent most of her time abroad 
since her parents came to Houston, was 
practically unknown except to profes- 
sional musicians and her appearance in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. She is already 
an exceedingly interesting player. Her 
New York début is scheduled for the 
early fall. 


J. Lawrence Erb, organist, gave a re- 
cital in Brown Chapel at the Muskingum 
College Conservatory in New Concord, 
Ohio, on the evening of April 14. His 
program included compositions by Bach, 
Faulkes, Stebbins, Guilmant, Rogers, 
Parker, himself and others. Mr. Erb 
was heard also in a recent concert in 
the Palace Theater in Norwich, Conn., 
for the benefit of Connecticut College, 
with which he is associated. 


Joan Ruth Sings for D. A. R. Members 


Joan Ruth, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, was soloist at the recent D. A. R. 
convention in Washington, one of her 
appearances coming at the close of an 
address by President Coolidge, who 
asked to stay to hear the young singer. 
Miss Ruth was the guest of Mrs. Frank 
W. Mondell during her stay in Wash- 
ington. 











Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 
Inc. 


Shows the Way 


Courses for 1925-1926 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


WHY NOT HAVE A 
COURSE IN YOUR 
CITY? 


Artists Now Booking 
For 1925-1926 


Sopranos: 


Inez Barbour 
Lucrezia Bori 
Bertha Farner 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Maria Kurenko 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Joan Ruth 
Mildred Seeba 
Louise Homer Stires 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Charles Hackett 
Edward Johnson 
Allen McQuhae 


’Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 
Merle Alcock 


Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 
Kathryn Meisle 





Special Attractions: 











Alexander Brailowsky 
Dai Buell 

Josef Hofmann 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Nikolai Orloff 

John Powell 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Olga Samaroff 
Harold Samuel 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 





Violinists: 





Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 





Salvatore De Stefano 





THAMAR KARSAVINA and ADOLPH BOLM, 
with Bolm’s Ballet Intime 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


FELIX SALMOND 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
HAROLD SAMUEL 


“S” TRIO 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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= Mr. Walter Leary, assistant to Mr. Witherspoon, 
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Another Success for an 
American Artist and his 
only Vocal Teacher 


HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


Master of Singing 


Announces the engage- 
ment of his artist pupil 


VERNON 


OULU TnL 


WILLIAMS 


for leading Tenor Roles 


at the ROYAL OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
London, England, for the 
entire Spring season. 





Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the 
Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
from June 29th to August Ist, 1925 


UU re mimi mn mt 


will conduct a special summer course at the 
New York Studios during Mr. Witherspoon's stay 
in Chicago. 


—————. 
——— 
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44 West 86th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Plan Drive for National Conservatory 
with Revision of Fletcher Measure 
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[Continued from page 1] 





lative process was that the members of 
the committee differed somewhat as to 
whether the proposed National Con- 
servatory should be an independent in- 
stitution or one under the Bureau of 
Education. The plan agreed upon in 
the newly-revised bill for the establish- 
ment of the Conservatory calls for the 
appointment of a board of regents com- 
posed of the President of the United 
States, President of the Senate, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and the chairman 
of the House Committee on Education. 

This board of regents would be em- 
powered to select a director-general of 
the Conservatory and a Board of Di- 
rectors consisting of fifteen members 
each holding office for five years, the 
terms of three of these directors expir- 
ing each year. Under the provisions of 
the Fletcher bill, $50,000 would be ap- 
propriated for immediate use in prelim- 
inary work and the formulation of de- 
tailed plans. 


Great Financial Drive Planned 


With the details all prepared, a drive 
would be made by those backing the 
proposition for gifts by private citizens 
in order to provide a large endowment 
fund sufficient to provide for the free 
tuition of 500 pupils. When this sum 
should be raised, Congress would be 
asked to provide buildings for the Con- 
servatory, and from that point on it is 
expected that it would be self-sustaining. 

It is believed that 1000 pupils would 
be taken care of at the Conservatory to 
be located in the National Capital, half 
of whom should be paying students. 
When further gifts and donations should 
reach a total to warrant it, branches of 
the Conservatory would be established 
in other cities well situated to best serve 
the greatest number of students. 

The training of band officers and mem- 
bers for the army and navy has been 
found practicable at the music schools 
maintained in Washington and conducted 
by the two service departments. The 
oldest of the bands, the United States 
Marine Band, through tradition and 
years of training, is accepted generally 
throughout the country as one of the 
leading musical organizations in America 
from the point of view of artistry. If 
this success has been attained by the 
training received in these schools in the 
National Capital, supporters of the plan 
for a Conservatory ask why similar suc- 
cess could not be attained in every line 
of music. 


Propose Wide Curriculum 


The proposed curriculum of the Music 
Conservatory provided for in the new 
Fletcher measure would include not only 
training in music, but also in such re- 
lated subjects as foreign languages, 
history and literature as might be essen- 
tial to the proper development of the 
musician. This is one of the newly- 
written provisions of the bill, and in this 
phase of the work the problems would 
be greatly simplified, for in Washing- 
ton are numerous universities, schools 
and other institutions which at the start 
or permanently, as the regents might 
decide, could take care of this portion 
of the training. 

Opportunities for students to support 
themselves while working could be found 
in Washington, and this fact, connected 
with the free tuition proposed for 
talented musicians who might fail to 
develop their talent without financial 
aid, would give to the country hundreds 
of artists who might never take up these 
studies otherwise. 

The “American declaration of inde- 
pendence in music,” to quote a significant 
phrase used by Senator Selden P. 
Spencer of Missouri, in a recent state- 
ment, is well on the way to becoming a 
reality. Washington gives every prom- 
ise of becoming the capital and head 
center of the new musical order, as it 
should be. The movement to establish a 
National Conservatory is no idle, vision- 
ary dream. It has back of it the indorse- 
ment of considerably more than 20,000,- 
000 _~=voters. Senator Fletcher has 
found a considerable amount of inter- 
est in the proposal throughout the coun- 
try, both among musicians and those 
prominent in other lines, and he now 
announces that a concerted drive will 


be made for action in the present Con- 


ess. 
Back of the Conservatory lies not only 
national pride, but economic reasons 
why America should train its musicians 
and singers at home. It is estimated 


that approximately 15,000 music students 


annually go to Europe from the United 
States for training. Their actual tuition 
expenses amount to at least $1,000 a 
year each, making a total of $15,000,000, 
roughly, which is taken out of the coun- 
try for purposes that might as well be 
accomplished here. 

The almost unchallenged belief that 
nothing America can produce musically 
can compete with it from abroad is 
largely responsible for the use of for- 
eign names by American singers. “Wil- 
liam Roberts,” tenor, has no lure for a 
public steeped in the belief that he could 
not possibly compare with “Guillaume 
Roberto, the great Italian tenor.” 

A typical illustration of this attitude 
upon the part of the American public is 
found in the case of a well-known Wash- 
ington composer. Graduated in music 
from Oberlin, after some later training, 
he advertised for a position. His re- 
sponses were few and unattractive, and 
he decided to go over to Europe, to 
Wolf and Draesecke, and take up ad- 
vanced work in composition. Returning, 
he again advertised for a position as in- 
structor in music and cited his studies 
abroad. He received in response a great 
number of fine offers, although, he ad- 
mitted later, so far as instruction was 
concerned, he was little, if any, better 
off for his years abroad. 


Music Appreciation Growing 


There is a growing appreciation of 
music among the masses. Radio pro- 
grams have gone a long way toward de- 
veloping a love of music among people 
who formerly could not be lured to a 
concert. Most of these programs are 
composed largely of songs and instru- 
mental music in which a_ pronounced 
melody has stood out, aiding the non- 
musical in finding their way along un- 
accustomed naths. A generous sprink- 
ling of the classics has failed to bear 
out the fears of boresomeness that their 
very names aroused before the days of 
radio. Although they probablv do not 
realize it, gradually many thousands 
who never cared for music before are 
being educated into liking compositions 
of a high character. 

This success of the radio, among other 
factors, has lent weight to the arguments 
of those who believe that America is 
ready for a central school of music. 
The backers of the Fletcher bill are 
firm in their conviction that success even 
beyond their hopes will be realized if a 
great Conservatory is established in 
Washington, which will instruct in all 
the branches of music from composition 
to performance. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Honor Harold Bauer at Boston Jubilee 
of Mason & Hamlin Company 


Boston, May 2.—Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, was the guest of honor at a celebra- 
tion held in Jordan Hall on May 1, by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company to mark the 
completion of its seventieth year. Mr. 
Bauer was presented with a silver bowl 
by Henry L. Mason, president of the 


company. In his presentation speech Mr. 
Mason lauded the pianist’s knowledge of 
his instrument, stating that he knows 
the piano inside as well as out and how 
it is made as well as how it is played! 
Twenty-seven employees who have 
been in the service of the Mason & 
Hamlin Company from twenty-five to 
fifty-six years were honored with the 
presentation of gold watches, distributed 
by Paul H. Taylor, vice-president and 
factory superintendent, while Mr. Mason 
called the roll and Mr. Bauer shook 
hands and spoke with each on his work. 
Medals were presented to some 200 
others who have been with the company 
from five to twenty-five years. The 
Mason & Hamlin Employee’s Orchestra 
played Flotow’s “Stradella” Overture, 
under the conductorship of C. Roland 
Reasoner. Mr. Bauer closed the pro- 
gram with piano solos. including the 
Chopin Ballade in A Flat, a group of 
eighteenth century tunes arranged by 
himself, Schubert’s Impromptu in A Flat 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Etude in Waltz 
Form.” W. J. PARKER. 
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Technic, an All-Inclusive Word in 


the Vocabulary of Winifred Macbride 


WMNENCAUEOEOUOUOUVTQONOUOUAOUALULACOUUAUEEOOUAAEQOQC0UOD ELE UULUUUAUON AAAS 


PEAK of technic in piano playing 
and the mind of the average person 
thinks of a piano keyboard with ten 
fingers racing up and down the ivories 
at lightning-like speed. All else, he be- 
lieves, belongs to the realm of interpreta- 


tion, that much abused word which is 
generally supposed to be dependent upon 
tone colors, phrasing and the like. But 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
in the opinion of Winifred Macbride, 
English pianist, who made her first ap- 
pearances in America this season. 

Miss Macbride believes that the word, 
technic, is a much broader term than is 
generally thought. Digital dexterity is 
necessary, she says, but it is only a 
very small part of the field which technic 
covers, and she urges all students to 
view the subject in the large and not 
to waste time looking for some magic 
word that will solve their problems 
easily. 

“Of the many questions I have been 
asked since my arrival in America,” 
said Miss Macbride, “the one that crops 
up most often has to do with the subject 
of technic. After a group of the usual 
Lisztian fireworks someone inevitably 
asks, ‘How do you do it?’ I always 
have the same answer, ‘I do not know.’ 
What I do know, however, is that since 
the age of three or four I have worked 
at the piano. Not too hard, since, for- 
tunately, I learn very quickly and gen- 
erally have a new work memorized be- 
fore I begin to polish it for public per- 
formance. 

“Technic, to me, implies far more than 
digital dexterity. It means, besides 
finger work, the whole matter of tone 
production, both as regards nuance or 
dynamic shading as well as various 
kinds of touch, such as the singing touch, 
non-legato and the staccatos. It also 
means footwork, interpretation, memory, 
phrasing. To me the word technic as 
applied to piano playing means the 
whole craft in all of its many branches. 

“The only thing outside of technic is 
that indefinable something that each 
individual must put into his work to 
give it the living personality of the per- 
former. This something is possessed in 
varying measures by everyone. With 
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Winifred Macbride, English Pianist 


the greatest artists it strikes a similar 
something in the listener until both are 
so at one with each other that their 
spirits merge, and the listener is con- 
scious that all the inexpressible things 
that have been stored up in him are re- 
leased by the great human understand- 
ing of the artist, who in his turn is 
the spokesman of another great under- 
stander of humanity, the composer. And 
the emotions of the listener are released 
through the media of waves of sound 
which in the first place existed in the 
brain and imagination of the composer. 

“First, then, an executive artist should 
be a great lover of humanity. And this 
entails study of humanity, for be his 
technic ever so great, without under- 
standing he will fail to achieve that 
perfect synchronization of spirit with 
his hearers. There are artists who have 
this something to such a degree that they 
achieve their purpose with a compara- 
tively limited technic, but they are none 
the less great artists. The greatest have 
a full measure of both.” P. A. 





NEW HAVEN CALENDAR FULL 


Medtner and Gigli Are Recent Visitors 
—San Carlo Singers in “Lucia” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 2.—New 
Haven’s concert schedule in these early 
spring weeks has included some interest- 
ing events. 

Nicholas Medtner, Russian composer 
and pianist, gave a piano recital under 
the auspices of the Yale School of Music 
in Sprague Memorial Hall. Besides his 


own works, the pianist was heard in 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata and the 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was heard in 
recital, assisted by Antoinette Halstead, 
contralto, in the Polis Theater. The ac- 
companist was Vito Carnevali. The 
tenor was in excellent voice and sang all 
his numbers in a superb manner. There 
were encores and recalls for the two 
artists. 

The third of the Town and Gown 
series of concerts and lectures was re- 
cently given in the Little Theater by 
Bruce Simonds, pianist, who presented 
works by Mozart and Chopin and a 
group of unpublished pieces by local 
composers. There was an _ interested 
audience of goodly size. 

The San Carlo Opera Company on 
another of their enjoyable visits to this 
city gave a worthy performance of Don- 
izetti’s “Lucia” in the Polis Theater. 

A ‘violin recital by Hugo Kortschak 
and Bruce Simonds, both members of 
the Yale School of Music faculty, was 
given in Sprague Hall recently. The 
artists were heard in works by Schu- 
mann, Bach and a new sonata for violin 
and piano by Dean David Stanley Smith 
of the Yale School of Music. 

The New Haven Symphony, Dean 
Smith, conductor, in its fourth concert 
of the season in Woolsey Hall was as- 
sisted by Georges Barrére, flautist. The 
program comprised Weber’s Overture to 
“Freischiitz,” Mozart’s D Major Sym- 





phony, Smetana’s Overture to “The Bar- 
tered Bride,’ Rhapsody “Espana” by 
Chabrier and Dean Smith’s “Féte Gal- 
ante” for orchestra with flute obbligato. 
Mr. Barrére played also the ballet music 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and Scott’s “Ec- 
static Shepherd.” 

The New York Police Band, under 
Paul Henneberg, gave two concerts in 
Woolsey Hall. 

The last of five “Expositions of Clas- 
sical and Modern Chamber Music” for 
this season by Arthur Whiting was 
given in Sprague Hall, assisted by the 
Lenox String Quartet. 

H. Frank Bozyan, assistant University 
organist, gave the first of a series of 
two Sunday recitals on the Newberry 
Organ in Woolsey Hall. 

Two informal recitals by the students 
in the Yale School of Music were given 
in Sprague Memorial Hall. 

A recital was given in Center Church 
House by Amy Mory and Zanetta Braun, 
vocal pupils of Jacinto Marcosano, who 
was at the piano. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Mme. Liszniewska to Play in San Fran- 

cisco During Master Class Session 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 2.—Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, who will 
hold a master class on the Pacific Coast 
this summer under the management of 
Alice Metcalf, will open her course on 
June 22, with headquarters in Sorosis 
Hall. Mme. Liszniewska, who was heard 
in the Hollywood Bowl last summer, will 
play there again this summer under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, presenting Ysaye’s 
Concerto. She will spend two days a 
week at the Dominican School in. San 
Rafael. A recital for San Francisco has 
also been scheduled. 





Roderick White has added to his réper- 
toire a ~ew Concerto in B Minor by 
D’Ambrosio, which he will play next 
season. Two recitals each for New York, 
Boston and Chicago have already been 
arranged. 











Mme. VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


' Noted Authority on Voice Production 


Signor VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Famous Singer and Opera Coach 





will join the regular Faculty of the 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Monday, September 14, 1925, Opening 
Date of the Fall Session 








Appointments with these famous teachers 


are now being received 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Arimondi and Signor Arimondi have each consented to 
award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open 
competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift 


for singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 





STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 








| SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 29 
COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
| FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14 








Address: 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Musical 
College Building 


The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art in America. 
Established 1867 


| 
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GRAND RAPIDS WELCOMES COURBOIN IN RECITAL 





Local Pianist and St. Cecilia Quintet 

Give Interesting Programs—Choir 

in Musical Service 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH., May 2.— 
Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, 
played before a capacity audience re- 
cently at Fountain Street Baptist 
Church. His program, excellently played, 
included works of Bach, César Franck, 
Debussy, Pietro Yon, Alexander Russell, 
Saint-Saéns, de Bleck, Lotti and Schu- 
mann and his own arrangement of 
“Hallelujah Chorus” by Handel. 

Rosene Morris, Chicago pianist, who 





success. 


mendous 


already booked. 


in private life is Mrs. Robert Bachrach, 
gave the second of the St. Cecilia Morn- 
ing Musicales, of which Mrs. Helen 
Baker Rowe is chairman, in the studio 
of the St. Cecilia Building. An enthusi- 
astic audience of 300 was present. Miss 
Morris showed interpretative ability in 
a long list representative of classic and 
modern composers. 

The program at a recent meeting of 
the St. Cecilia Society, Mrs. T. C. Irwin, 
chairman, was given by the St. Cecilia 
Quintet, assisted by Mrs. J. A. Michael- 
son, soprano. The quintet is made up of 
Hazel Louise Clark, first violin; Mrs. 
Harry J. Hagens, second violin; Mrs. 
V. S. Calkins, guest, viola; Mrs. John 


SUZANNE 
KEENER 


Soprano 


Formerly Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 


Specialized this past season 
in costume recitals with tre- 
Many 


return engagements 


Assisting Artists, R. E. WILLIAMS, Flutist 
RAYMOND PUTMAN, Pianist 


Dietrich, ‘cello, and Mrs. Frederick 
Royce, piano. 

The fourth of a series of musical ser- 
vices was given by the choir of St. 
Mark’s Procathedral. Walter Blodgett. 
deputy organist and choirmaster, was 
assisted by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, so- 
prano, and Andrew Sessink, tenor. 

Burton School students, under the di- 
rection of Helen V. Rabbers, supervisor 
of music, broadcast from Station 
WEBK a program arranged by Charles 
F. H. Mills. VIOLA CRAW PARCELLE. 





CALUMET, MicH.—The Calumet Ma- 
tinée Musicale Club has elected Mrs. 
Gervin Ross, president; Mrs. Harry 
Northey, vice-president; Jean Wright, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. _ E. 
Messner, treasurer. 





World’s Only XVIII Century Candlelight Orchestra 


RAFFAELE MARTINO, Conductor 
THE SENSATION OF MUSICAL BOSTON 


The concert of last evening would have been a pleasing one even if the players had not been 
bewigged and wearing 18th century costumes and if electricity had replaced the candles, 
for the program was judiciously arranged, the compositions well worth hearing and the 
performance was creditable to conductor and the men and women that took part. The 
church concert of Dell’'Abaco stood out in bold relief by the solidity of its structure and 
the manner in which agreeable musical ideas were developed. The Suite of Handel must 
have surprised those who know him only as the composer of “The Messiah.’’ Mr. Martino 
is to be thanked for showing to us that there were brave men before Mozart and Haydn 
as there were before Agamemnon.—PHILIP HALE, BOSTON HERALD. 


Van Denman Thompson Gives Recital on 
Jordan Hall Organ 


Boston, May 2.—Van Denman Thomp 
son, organist of Depauw University, 
Depauw, Ind., gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall on a_ recent afternoon. Mr. 
Thompson is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory. His program in- 
cluded a Ballad of his own composition, 
the Romance from George W. Chadwick’s 
“Suite in Variation Form,” a Horatio 
Parker Allegretto and works by Boell- 
man. Vierne. Franck, Bach, Karg-Elert 
and Gaston Dethier. Piano recitals were 
given in Recital Hall by Ruth Culbert- 
son and Clair Wilson, students of the 
Conservatory. W. J. PARKER. 


All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 








MARIE CASLOVA, Violinist 


Soloist 
New York Symphony, St. Louis Symphony 


Joint recitals with leading artists. 


Miss Caslova is appearing 


next season with a chamber music group in XVIII century con- 


certs by Candlelight. 





FRITZ BRUCH, Cellist 


Has appeared in joint recital with Schumann Heink, Teyte, 
Hinkle, Werrenrath and many others. 





PERCY SCHOLES, teciue-Recia 


World Authority on Music Appreciation 
Noted English Music Critic 





KATHERINE TIFT-JONES 


America’s Leading Diseuse 
with GEORGIA PRICE, Harpist 





MME. 
DORA DE PHILLIPPE 


Soprano 


Six Seasons, Chicago 
Opera Association 


Created Role of Mme. 
Butterfly in America 


Assisted by 
HENRY MOELLER, Tenor 
RUTH STICKNEY, Violinist 
MARION CARLEY, Pianist 





THE BEST ARTISTS—ESPECIALLY REASONABLE TERMS 


Already Hundreds of Dates Booked! 


K. M. WHITE, Mer. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 


Every Inquiry Given Personal Attention 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


C.R. LOVEJOY, Asst. Mer. 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
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Expanding the “‘ Village’’ Idea Into 
a City Garden and Summer Art Colony 


NUUUAOUUUUUNUOONNEENUUOEUD EEA AEADA EAHA EET 


66 F course,” assumes Alexander 
Bloch, violinist, “everybody in 
New York has heard of Greenwich 
Village, the dilapidated home of the 
genii, where artists dash about in velvet 
tams and poets roam the cobblestone 
streets chanting in iambic pentameter 
; but did you ever hear of 
Friendship Village? Whether you are 
acquainted with the Chelsean colony or 
not, it must have occurred to you that 
in this unmalthusian metropolis there 
are more and more artists each year. 
There are hundreds more dreadful 
fiddlers, who ought, incidentally, to be 
put together in a room under which a 
nice big bomb is installed. 
“Well, Greenwich Village grew and it 
grew until there was no more room for 
the artists. Then it was that one brave 


pioneer, namely Alexander Bloch, rose 
to the need of his countrymen and 
sought a new land for the artists, and 
drew his friends, few but faithful, to 
West Twenty-second Street. There are 
not many persons in New York who have 
back yards in which | strawberries, 
asparagus and pansies grow side by side. 
That is the miracle of Friendship 
Village!” 

By this time one comes to the realiza- 
tion that Alexander Bloch is one of 
those delightful persons who does not 
take life too seriously. In speaking of 
of his new summer colony in the Berk- 
shires he says: 

“There are 110 acres, just enough for 
enough for each of my violin pupils to 
have an acre to himself and not be heard 
by any of his colleagues, nor yet by Mrs. 
Bloch and myself, who will in all prob- 
ability be engaged, almost this entire 
summer, in remodelling the old farm- 
house and making the barn into an audi- 








Five Weeks 
June-July 
1925 
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Alexander Bloch, Violinist 
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torium. We expect to establish a per- 
manent summer colony at the new 
farm.” 


When asked about the advantages of 
summer study, Mr. Bloch replied with 
inimitable truthfulness: 

“The advantages are of a financial 
nature accruing, of course, to the teach- 
er. Were I to speak of the very obvious 
benefits to the student I would trample 
on worn out soil. Instructors of master 
classes have been shouting for years 
about the glory of work amid nature’s 
beauties, ‘far from the madding crowd,’ 
with plenty of exercise and the delight- 
fully informal association with one’s 
teacher. Then also, one will work hard- 
er because one feels better. There are 








no outside distractions . . and 
let me say right here that there will be 
no radio on our farm, no static to dis- 
turb the tranquil peace of the old Re- 
volutionary homestead!” 

Mr. Bloch is one of those unsenti- 
mental souls who does not name his 
fiddle nor talk to it in endearing terms. 
In like manner he has not named his 
new summer colony. 

“Except,” he adds quickly, “it will not 
be called by the hackneyed title of 
‘master class,’ not only because that 
term has come to mean nothing, but 
because my class is not a master class. 
My pupils are just pupils, because as 
soon as they become masters they are 
absorbed by the Juilliard Foundation.” 

In explanation of this, Mr. Bloch says 
that over twenty-five per cent of the 
violinists chosen from every State in the 
United States for Juilliard Foundation 
Fellowships were his pupils. 

“T could very easily wax sentimental 
on that point,” he admits. ‘“‘When one 
has put oneself into a pupil, heart and 
soul, trained him in all the fundamentals 
until he has reached the stage where he 
can, in turn, put his soul into his music 
. it is rather heart-rending to 
have him picked up in that fashion.” 

Mr. Bloch refuses, however, to be dis- 
couraged. 

“After all,” he says philosophically, 
“there are other things in the world be- 
sides violinists and when my last pupil 
shall have been absorbed by the great 
Foundation, I shall go into the movies. 
I reached this decision after my last pic- 
ture was taken. My friends, and even 
my wife in fact, assured me that I would 
screen well. At any rate, I shall not be 
able to continue both a concert career 
and that of teaching. For this reason 
I have practically abandoned the former. 

“Either the pupil must suffer from 
lack of continuity in his lessons and 
from a superficial interest on the part 
of the teacher, or the teacher must suffer 
from giving his all to his pupil so that 
he is not fit to concertize. Concert work 
demands all of one’s interest and 
strength; and if you are really giving 
yourself to your students, as a good 
teacher always does, you will have little 
or nothing left to offer an audience.” 

H. M. MILLER. 





Delia Valer 
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Symphony Concert Led by Krueger Has 


Enesco as Soloist in Portland 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—The new 
School of Music Building at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, at Eugene, was dedicated 
by John Stark Evans with an organ re- | 
cital recently. The following day other 
members of the faculty gave a program. 
The new building contains the adminis- 
tration offices, studios and practice rooms | 
and an auditorium with a seating capac- 
ity of 600. 

Georges Enesco, violinist, was the so- | 
loist and Karl Krueger the guest con- 
ductor at the concert of the Portland 
Symphony recently. Mr. Enesco played 
the Beethoven Concerto with depth of ,' 
feeling and unfailing technic. Mr. Krue- | 
ger’s accompaniment was eminently sat- 
isfying, as were his readings of the , 
orchestral numbers, Wagner’s Overture | 
to “Flying Dutchman,” Liszt’s ‘“Pre- 
ludes,” a melody by Grieg and Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste” and “Finlandia.” Both . 
artists were the recipients of numerous 
recalls. 

Thirza Cawsey, soprano, was the so- 
loist with the Kiwanis Chorus in a con- | 
cert given under the leadership of E. B. 
Knowlton. The chorus was assisted by 
the Eurydice Club. The accompanists 
were Alvina Knowlton and Ida :May 
Howatt. ' 

Walter Bacon recently presented his 
orchestra of forty young students in a 
program. 

Other instructors giving recent pupils’ 
recitals were Ethel Cannon, Frederic 
William Gaskins, Genevieve Baum Gas- 
kins, Charles Swenson and Julie Helene 
Swenson. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Doris Emerson, soprano, has gone 
under the management of Arthur Cul- 
bertson, Aeolian Hall, New York. Miss 
Emerson will continue her work here as 
formerly. She recently sang with suc- 
cess before the Chaminade Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., with the Manchester 
Masonic Choir, Manchester, N. H., and 
at a Worcester municipal concert in the 
Art Museum. She was heard in recital 
in Frantz Proschowsky’s studio in:New 
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The American Conservatory of Music 


Warns Interested Vocal Students that 
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“Beniamino Gigli, world famous tenor, thrilled and de- 
lighted a large Sunday audience at the Capitol Theatre 
yesterday. He was given an ovation the like of which has 
seldom, if ever, been equalled in Hartford. The great 
tenor ‘stopped the show.’ He was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that he responded to curtain calls by the dozen. 


“Gigli is a great artist. In some ways he has even ex- 
ceeded Caruso. There is a refinement, a delicacy of feel- 
ing and an artistry which is fully up to Caruso standards. 
His voice was clear and fresh from beginning to end. He 
sang with the vim and vigor of youth. In tone production, 
in voice placement, and in purity in all registers, he is 
far ahead of any other operatic tenor of the day. All in 


all, Gigli sang as only this artist can.” 


—HARTFORD TIMES. 


“Beniamino Gigli of the lovely voice, the naive manner 
and the happy smile sang at the Capitol Theatre yester- 
day te a large and delighted audience that lost the final 
notes of every number by tumultuous applause. He sang 
in lovely unforced tone throughout.” 


—HARTFORD COURANT. 
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Wins Lavis 
Spring Conc¢t 


*__HARTFORD COURANT. 
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“Gigli is the world’s greatest tenor.’ 


“Occasionally a demonstration in the concert halls merits the | 
characterizing phrase ‘wild enthusiasm,’ and the applause yester- | 


ee 





day heaped on Mr. Gigli had that frenetic touch. There were cries | after 
of ‘bis,’ there was cheering as well as clapping. | SS 

“That Mr. Gigli should thus urouse and inspire is not surprising. < zi 
His voice is a rich tenor, mellow in quality, ample in volume, a s 
voice that can be made eloquent with feeling.”.—-BOSTON POST. 

e is 

“Beniamino Gigli, the famous tenor of the Metropolitan Opera | musi 
House, gave a concert yesterday in Symphony Hall. He pleased |) tenor 
his large audience to a degree beyond the power of any concert ) to de. 
performer who has appeared here this winter. People greeted large 
him on his entrance with long applause. After the first air they tone ° 
yelled. Before ever he finished his songs they burst in with their dram, 
clapping. They clamored for extra pieces without limit. 

“Mr. Gigli is blessed with a beautiful voice. He can deliver ss 
tones in his middle register of amazing richness and sweetness. At I 
the end of the Verdi air he sang a high tone with a splendid ring — 
about it.” —BOSTON HERALD a iene 

on th 

elie ae ’ ‘ : his be 

Gigli is without doubt the best heroic tenor of the Italian pn Ra 
school since the days of Caruso, most of whose roles he has been | - 

singing at the Metropolitan.”—-BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. | “A 

him v 

“During a season that has witnessed many notable demonstra- cheer: 
tions one cannot recall any to equal in magnitude that accorded 
Gigli. The end of every piece he sang was the signal for a pro- oh 
longed outburst—not only hand clapping but shouts. The audience is ade 
almost shook the roof with applause.” —BOSTON AMERICAN. dictio. 

music: 

“The most important concert in the musical history of Scranton 
in the last few seasons was given last evening by Beniamino Gigli. ~s 
one of the world’s greatest tenors. Gigli has a wonderful vibrant must | 
voice with a beautiful tone placement. His vocal technique is so ing hi 
perfect as to be completely subsidiary to the beauty and excellence hearet 
of his voice.” —SCRANTON TIMES. so.” 
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Praise for 
t Tour 1925 


_ | “His voice is of remarkable beauty and richness of quality.” 


—BOSTON GLOBE. 
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he 

er- “Beniamino Gigli made his second visit in this city yesterday 

es afternoon at the Palace Theatre. The great tenor sang with the 
purity of tone that has made him such an enviable niche in the 
hall of fame. His strength of tone is as carefully mastered as was 

'S- | the great Caruso’s pouring fourth in full volume.” 

.. . —NEW HAVEN JOURNAL. 


. “The concert was without doubt the outstanding event of the 
ra | musical season in Greenwich. Beniamino Gigli, famous Italian 
ed » tenor, thrilled the audience with the wonder of his voice. To try 





rt | to describe the effect which Gigli’s marvelous voice had upon the 
ed large audience would be impossible. The wonderful richness of 
€Y | tone which swelled without effort from the modulated tones to the 
‘Ir | dramatic crescendo brought thunders of applause.” 
f —GREENWICH PRESS. 
er ff 
At | “Beniamino Gigli of the Metropolitan Opera Company gave a 
ne concert at Carnegie Hall last night. It was the popular tenor’s last > 
D appearance in New York this season. The house with many seats “Ciel has tl a a ee, oa 
on the stage was sold out. The proceeds were $6,500. He used ld hye ade eet Bp: tanh oF gkenewn 
his beautiful voice lavishly and showed rare skill in phrasing and climax which he achieves with soe? loss of the pone ay 
in : : P e velvet texture. He has plenty of spirit wherever emphasis 
| dynamics.” —NEW YORK SUN. ; a i Rj a? 
ne: is needed, but he never shouts. He never loses the in- 
R. “An audience that packed the house from roof to stage greeted on quality of the music even to obtain a desired 
him with the season’s largest and richest assortment of applause, on point ee ee a Ce eT ee 
a- , 29 =a 7 T 7] Slas S >C1lé § 2e sur- 
d cheers‘and bravos. a Se een passed all season.” —ROCHESTER HERALD. 
O- “Mr. Gigli is a rare tenor. He possesses a delicious voice; he “The last of a long list of concerts was given in the 
~ is adept in the lovely graces of bel canto; he is master of Italian Eastman Theatre last night by Beniamino Gigli. It was a 
\. |} diction and can unite in perfect wedding the rhetorical and the thrilling concert and was the most satisfying of any that 
musical phrase.” —NEW YORK TELEGRAM-MAIL has been given during the winter. Another season will 
n not be regarded as a complete success without his appear- 
i. “The delight of the audience knew no bounds, and the tenor ance. He has the power and resonance of the Caruso 
nt @ must have covered at least a mile in his familiar quick step in tak- voice, and he manages his voice with the same skill that 
30 ing his bows. Many of his notes were lusciously beautiful. His made Caruso one of the wonders of his time.” 
e hearers came to enjoy themselves and gave every evidence of doing —ROCHESTER EVENING HERALD. 








= —NEW YORK EVENING POST. “Gigli is a great tenor. Hearing the power, the pas- 
sion, the dramatic appeal of his opening ‘Andrea Chenier’ 

aria would convince any hearer of experience of this fact. 

i suns He has a superb voice and the supreme gift of using it 
| with variety, with beauty and with finesse; his mezza 

| N STON voice is real. His power of diminishing a tone and leav- 
; a ing the quality and intensity intact is a mark of great ar- 

y New York City tistry. He sang four arias and each of them was splen- 


Hardman Piano didly sung.” —ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
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OPERA STARS AND EARLY DEBUTS; EX- 
TREME YOUTH OF FAMOUS ARTISTS 


ASTE—over-eagerness to appear before the 

public—insufficient time spent in studies— 
premature débuts—voices sure to go to pot be- 
cause of tender years and limited amount of 
preparation. 

These are among stock criticisms continually 
being leveled at ambitious young Americans, as 
if these strictures applied particularly and ex- 
clusively to our own day and clime. Youthful 
débutants, with studies lasting only a year or 
two—or three, or four—to qualify them, seem to 
be regarded as the product of the New World’s 
speed mania, and their reckless adventuring is put 
down as another illustration of the catch-phrase 
that “Americans cannot wait.” Teachers who 
permit, much less abet, these youthful appear- 
ances are looked at askance by their more con- 
servative colleagues. 

“Fakers!” “Voice wreckers!” “It was never like 
that in the good old days of bel canto!” 

And it is to be inferred that even in these de- 
generate times this couldn’t go on anywhere ex- 
cept in the speed-mad, money-mad, jazz-mad 
America! 

But what is a logical age for a soprano to make 
an opera début? Or a baritone? How many 
years ought a tenor to study? Or a contralto? 
The middle twenties would appear to be about 
as young as any singer not a freak should hope 
to start an operatic career and still devote a 
sufficient time to the slow and painful mastery 
of bel canto. 

With no wish to discourage protracted study 
or to appear to encourage public appearances on 
the part of insufficiently equipped fledglings, some 
facts and figures gleaned from the biographies 
of noted operatic artists are worth considering in 


this connection. Especially is it pertinent to note 
the extreme youth of singers of the elder day 
whose vocal methods are today regarded as the 
very models of highly perfected singing. 

* * % 


Everyone knows, of course, that Adelina Patti 
sang in opera when she was sixteen, but it prob- 
ably has been quite generally forgotten that 
Minnie Hauk appeared in the leading réle in “La 
Sonnambula” when she was fourteen, and was a 
full-fledged opera artist at Covent Garden two 
years later. Ernestine Schumann Heink began 
her professional career at fifteen, when she sang 
a solo part in a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, and she was in opera at seventeen. 
Lilli Lehmann, too, made her opera début at 
seventeen, and that was the age at which Giuditta 
Pasta and Johanna Gadski first trod the boards 
of the lyric theater. Lillian Nordica, though she 
had reached the advanced age of twenty when she 
first sang in opera, appeared in concert at seven- 
teen. Emma Juch, too, made her concert bow at 
seventeen, following it with opera at eighteen. 

Jenny Lind was on the stage when eighteen. 
So was Pauline Lucca, who, only a year after her 
début, was singing such strenuous roles as the 
titular part of “Norma” and Valentine in “Les 
Huguenots.” Marcella Sembrich was _ nineteen 
when opera claimed her as its own. Etelka 
Gerster, Emma Calvé and Geraldine Farrar were 
also on the operatic stage at nineteen. Christine 
Nilsson seems almost a grandmother in com- 
parison, as she did not enter opera until she was 
twenty-one. Emmy Destinn was twenty, and 
Emma Eames, twenty-two. Nellie Melba, delayed 
by family considerations, did not come along until 
she was twenty-six, but had been ready for her 
début for several years. Virtually all of these 
débuts were made in leading rédles. 

This list, though admittedly one arbitrarily 
chosen, contains a larger number of famous 
women singers who made their débuts in their 
’teens than in the twenties. Allowing for ex- 
ceptional conditions such as those that prevailed 
in Patti’s case, it would seem that a con- 
siderable number of the world’s greatest women 
singers had, at best, no more protracted musical 
study than those who are scolded for too much 
haste today. 

* * * 

But what of the men? They average several 
years older, with respect to age at their débuts, 
but the difference is only that which ordinarily 
is taken for granted with regard to the maturity 
of women and men. 

Instead of the late ’teens, the male list has an 
array of early twenties, with a few examples of 
singers still more precocious. The basso La- 
blache was in opera at eighteen and Rubini, the 
tenor, at nineteen. Chaliapin was singing in 
comic opera at seventeen and in grand opera two 
years later. Battistini, that marvel of artistic 
longevity, made his operatic début at twenty-one. 
Antonio Scotti, who may yet rival Battistini’s 
record, began at twenty-three. Amato’s début 
was made at twenty-two. So was de Luca’s. 
Maurel began at twenty. 

Caruso was but twenty-one when he first ap- 
peared in opera. Of his predecessors in the royal 
line of tenors, Tamagno was twenty-two, Cam- 
panini twenty-three and Jean de Reszke twenty- 
four. Plancon, who for many opera patrons per- 
sonified bel canto, was twenty-three. Doubtless 
many others could be named who were under 
twenty-five, but the array is an impressive one as 
it stands. 

By no means all of these artists were of the 
Latin races that are supposed to come to an earlier 
maturity than English or American stock, and it 
is evident that they cannot all be classified as 


freaks. 
* * ¥* 


Apparently, the late start of David Bispham, 
who was more than thirty when he began his 
studies (though he had done much amateur sing- 
ing before that), is to be regarded as more of a 
curiosity than the successful début of some singer 
who has barely attained his majority. 

And when an artist who began his career thir- 
teen years before Bispham (as Battistini did), is 
still singing in opera some sixteen years after 
the last of the lamented American baritone oper- 
atic appearances, it would seem that there is ma- 
terial for a first class controversy, any time, in 
these warnings to singers against early débuts. 


O. T. 
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Voice Teacher Seeks “Great Open Spaces’ 


With the approach of spring, Sergei Klibansky, New 
York voice teacher, who is an enthusiast for the out- 
doors, has found opportunity to devote hours snatched 
from his work in the studio to recreation in the breath- 
ing-spots of New York and its environs. Mr. Klibansky 
will this summer again teach master classes in voice 
at the Chicago Musical College, from June 29 to Aug. 
2. His success in this work last season led to his 
reengagement for two additional summers. Mr. Kli- 
bansky conducted summer classes for three years in 
Memphis and for four seasons in Seattle. 


Norfleet—The business of naming a new musical club 
is almost as critical as the christening of a Pullman 
car, the list of titles threatening at times to become 
exhausted. Names of musicians are popular, and re- 
cently a new group in Oklahoma City decided to call 
themselves the Helen Norfleet Music Club, as a tribute 
to that artist, who outlined the course of study that the 
organization will use. .Florence F. Binkley is the direc- 
tor, and Katherine Harner the president. 


Dux—The land of the Slavs has a musical penchant, 
and Claire Dux has received an invitation to make a 
concert tour of Russia at the invitation of Government 
officials. The soprano, who sailed recently for Europe, 
is said to be completing negotiations for the trip, which 
is to be made in a private car supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. According to report, the luxurious train will 
include accommodations for the singer’s maid and sec- 
retary, and a kitchen for her cook. 


Coates—The prophet unappreciated in his own coun- 
try certainly does not seem to be the lot of John Coates, 
noted English tenor, who made his American début 
recently. Yet the artist relates that once he paid a visit 
to his boyhood home in Rawdon and introduced himself 
to the old verger of the parish. “Ye be John Coates, 
be ye?” snorted that dignitary. “I never heerd the 
name before!” Similarly when the singer, who is of 
Yorkshire birth, revisited Bradford Parish, on an occa- 
sion when he had appeared as soloist at the Leeds 
Festival, an old resident told him with emphasis: “Well, 
you can sing a little. But, Lor’ bless you, you should 
have heerd your gran’father!” 


Heifetz—When Jascha Heifetz played in recital in 
Chicago recently, few persons in the audience knew the 
real reason for his not starting his concert on time. 
The rumor which some one spread, that Mr. Heifetz 
had been in a taxi accident on the way to the theater, 
was untrue. Twenty minutes before the violinist planned 
to leave his hotel for the concert, he accidentally 
dropped a glass from which he had been drinking some 
water. In his effort to catch it, he slipped, coming down 
with his entire weight on his right hand, against the 
pieces of broken glass. The hotel physician was out, 
as well as other doctors in the neighborhood, and it 
was some time before the proper person could be 
found. As the cut was at the outer side of the hand, 
it did not affect his bowing facility in the least. 


Thornton—Honors from two national women’s or- 
ganizations, Delta Omicron, national musical sorority, 
and the Altrusa Club, have been bestowed upon Renée 
Thornton, soprano, who sang recently at the latter 
club’s concert in Columbus, Ohio. Miss Thornton, who 
in private life is the wife of Richard Hageman, conduc- 
tor and pianist, was lately initiated in Delta Omicron, 
and Mr. Hageman was made a national patron of the 
sorority. National membership in the Altrusa Club was 
bestowed upon Miss Thornton at the déjeuner given 
by Margaret Perry Hast, chairman, on the morning of 
the concert. Dr. Gilbert Hayden, national president of 
the club, presided at the short ceremony. The only 
other honorary national members of the Altrusa Club 
are Ida Tarbell. and Ernestine Schumann Heink. 


Stannard—Capt. William J. Stannard, leader of the 
United States Army Band, which is giving a series of 
concerts this month in New York, is a product of the 
cooperative training plan worked out fifteen years ago 
between the United States Army and the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York, which in 1911 offered the 
War Department ten free scholarships. The Department 
cooperated by establishing a school at Fort Jay, on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, where the students should live and re- 
ceive technical army instruction, attending the Insti- 
tute for all other classes. In the first year five men 


were chosen from seventy applicants, and the same 
number in each following year took a two years’ course. 
Captain Stannard was one of the graduates of 1913, the 
first class. 
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ount and Counterpoint 
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Pieces for (Almost) Any Occasion 


consequential way. 














are haranguing the latest cook. In 


musical expression, syncopating when 


But no! The new catalog in our hands 
suggests that every little movement of 
the record roll has a meaning political, 
social and philosophic. 

“Hymns and Songs for Assembly Oc- 
casions” calls up a solemn conclave of 
the Kiwanis or B. P. O. E., with “Silent 
Night” or “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” as a 
(To be sure, every song has 
his day!) 

There is not a little ’cellist in our 
home, but we know that we should be 
infernally engrossed in a record de- 
signed to accompany a solo on that in- 
strument. It would perhaps help us to 
forget the ‘cello. | 


* * 


HEN there are the “Pieces for Rec- 

reational Occasions.” 

We can imagine a clam-bake conducted 
to the strains of the Coronation March 
from “Le Prophéte” or a bowling tourna- 
ment to “A Visit from Saint Nicholas.” 

As for a Stravinsky Etude—what more 
devastating to a session of the sewing 
or missionary society? 

“Sunset in the Desert” might wreck 
a fraternity house party, but who can 
calculate the shock that might be in- 
flicted on a convention of Upholders of 
the Volstead Act by an unexpected per- 
formance of a “Scotch Song”? 

* + * 


O, no. We suspect that the new rule 
of law and order in the player-piano 
realm can have only the most beneficial 
results. Pending a scrapping of the in- 
truments themselves, a law to prevent 
Indiscriminate Usage may be the balm 
for which harassed neighborhoods have 
been weeping. 
* * 
Biting Biography 
E could hardly credit our optics 
when the following delightful bit of 
biography swam into our ken: 

“X— Z—, of the lily hands, who finds 
no difficulty in stretching eleven keys 
with her flying, beautiful fingers, was 
born in Rumania of Spanish descent, 
and until she was six years of age 
studied in Vienna and afterwards in 
Paris, where she became a prize winner 
of the Conservatoire. 

“Apparently delicate in physique, she 


never seems to match our thoughts. 
way of launching merrily into the “Blue Danube” while we 


NE of our leading piano companies has issued a volume listing 
records for all occasions. 
player-pianos burst into action in a sort of impromptu, in- 

At least, what the one next door plays 


We had hitherto suspected that the 


It has a distressing 


short, it chooses strange hours for 
we would sleep. 





overcame fearful handicaps of weakness 
in her youth and emerged with the 
strength and power of a man to pro- 
duce thundering reverberations from her 
keyboard. 

“Astronomy is one of her hobbies, as 
she seems to find some correlation be- 
tween ‘the music of: the spheres’ and 
that which she produces from her own 
instrument. Tortoises are her pets, on 
account of their antiquity and the little 
noise they make. She appreciates any- 
thing that knows when to creep into its 
own shell and say nothing.” 


x * * * 


Horrors of Mass Production 


PUISSANT yellow ticket in a letter 
with. a Massachusetts post-mark 
stared at us from our mail this morn- 
ing. Thinking it was perhaps a season 
subscription to the opera—or, better, the 
baseball stands—we picked it up with 
pleasureful anticipation. It read: 
I’M ALL SET AND 
THIS TICKET PROVES IT! 
for the 
Winter Garden’s 
GIGANTIC BATTLE OF MUSIC 
10 Dance Orchestras, 100 Musicians and 
5 VAUDEVILLE ACTS 
Perhaps this is the latest form of 
modern warfare, the successor to poison 
gas? 
* * ” 


A Rarity 


ALL me early, Mother, for I’m to 
be Queen of the May. 
I’m the only sweet thing 
Who’s not burning to sing, 
And that’s why they picked me, they 
say! 
7” * + 


6¢CQVUZUKI Vanquishes Suganuma, 400- 

118,” shouts a headline in the 
sporting section of a prominent daily. 
We had visions of Butterfly’s patient 
tire-woman taking to polo or hop-scotch, 
but the news item referred to a billiard 
champion of the male persuasion, and 
we breathed a sigh of relief for several 
eminent contraltos! 
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MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Lehmann’s American Début 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Lilli Lehmann make her American 
début as Isolde? S. T. S. 
New York City, April 24, 1925. 


No; as “Carmen.” 
> 9 9 


Garden and Wagner Roles 


Question Box Editor: 

Has Mary Garden ever sung Wagner- 
ian réles in America? F. T. H. 

Chicago, May 1, 1925. 

We have no record of her having done 
so, either here or abroad, though she is 
now said to be preparing the réle of 
“Kundry” in “Parsifal.” 

7-9-9 


Gilbert ona s ullivan 


Question Box Editor: 

I should like to know the rotation in 
which the Gilbert & Sullivan Operas 
were written, with the dates if possible. 

“YuM-YUM.” 

New York City, May 2, 1925. 

“Trial by Jury,” 1875: “The Sor- 
cerer,” 1877; “H. M. S. Pinafore, or The 
Lass that Loved a Sailor,” 1878; “The 
Pirates of Penzance or The Slave of 


Duty,” 1880; “Patience or Bunthorne’s 
Bride,” 1881; “Jolanthe or The Peer and 
the Peri,” 1882; “Princess Ida or Castle 
Adamant,” 1884; “The Mikado or The 
Town of Titipu,” 1885; “Ruddigore or 
The Witch’s Curse,” 1887; “The Yeomen 
of the Guard or The Merryman and His 
Maid,” 1888; “The Gondoliers or the 
King of Barataria,” 1889; “Utopia 
Limited or The Flowers of Progress,” 
1893; “The Grand Duke or The Statu- 
tory Duel,” 1896. 
7 9 9 


Rabaud’s Operas 
Question Box Editor: 
Did Rabaud write any other operas 
besides “Marouf’’? P. D. 
Brooklyn, April 29, 1925. 
“La Fille de Roland,” and “La Pre- 


miere Glaive.”’ 
9 9 


American Symphonic Works 
Question Box Editor: 

Please give me a short list of some of 
the best known American symphonies. 

M. G. 

New York, May 2, 1925. 

Beach’s “Gallic,” Bloch’s in C Sharp 
Minor; Carpenter’s Symphony; Chad- 


STEILNWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
we. vest 
world. 


oe ae Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
nd. ; 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Charleston and Huntington, 


———————— 


wick’s in B Flat and F Major; Con- 
verse’s in D Minor and C Minor; Had- 
ley’s “Youth and Life,” “Four Seasons,” 
“North, South, East and West” and B 
Minor symphonies; Stillman-Kelley’s 
“New England”; Loeffler’s “Hora My- 
stica”; Mason’s in C Minor; Paine’s 
“Spring” Symphony; D. S. Smith’s in 
F' Minor and D Major, and Strube’s in 
C Minor and B Minor. This list is not 
exhaustive. 
7 9 9 


Pipe Metal 
Question Box Editor: 
To settle an argument, will you tell 


me what metal organ pipes are made 
of? “A” says zinc; “B” says tin. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 1, 1925. 

Both are wrong. Organ pipes are 
made of an alloy of tin and lead, the 
tone improving in proportion to the 


amount of tin used. Also, an alloy of 
tin, zinc and lead in varying proportions 


has been used. 
> 9 9» 


Oldest Conservatory 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the oldest conservatory of 
music in the world? Ze Be 
Richmond, Va., April 29, 1925. 
The Liceo Musicale in Bologna, Italy. 
7 > 9 


The ‘“‘Hair’’ Tone 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the meaning of the term 
“hair tone” which I have come across in 


a description of singing? | i - 
Los Angeles, April 28, 1925. 
This probably refers to the light 


pianissimo tones with which the colora- 
tura sopranos of the last generation 
used to ornament their roulades. 


——— er 
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LLEN BALLON, pianist, was born 
in Montreal, Can., and received her 


education privately. Miss Ballon played 
the piano when 


she was three 
and a half years 
old, and appear- 
ed in public a 
year later. At 
five she won a 
scholarship at the 
McGill Univer- 
sity Conserva- 
torium, where 
she studied for 
two years, re- 
ceiving special 
attention and 
encouragement 
from Clara Lich- 





Photo by Mishkin tenstein, vice- 
Ellen Ballon director, and a 
pupil of Franz 

Liszt. Miss Bal- 


lon was a pupil of Miss Lichtenstein at 
the time that she created something of 
a sensation as a child prodigy who was 


especially noted for her playing of the 
works of Bach. Coming to New York, 
Miss Ballon became a pupil of Rafael 
Joseffy, under whose guidance she re- 
mained until the time of his death. 
Study with Josef Hofmann followed, 
during a period of two and a half years, 
part of which was spent in Europe. At 
that time Miss Ballon was.Mr. Hof- 
mann’s only pupil. Miss Ballon then 
placed herself under Alberto Jonas, with 
whom she has studied for approximately 
four years. When eleven years old she 
appeared in recital in the Belasco Thea- 
ter, New York, as well as with the New 


York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, in Mendelssohn Hall. On 
that occasion Miss Ballon played the 


Capriccio Brillante in B Minor of Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven’s C Major Con- 
certo. In 1921 Miss Ballon appeared as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Josef Stransky in New York and 
Brooklyn, playing the Concerto in G 
Minor of Saint-Saéns. A year later she 
appeared in recital in Aeolian Hall, 
playing again in that auditorium in 1924 
and in January of the present year. 
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COAST FESTIVAL THRILLS AUDIENCES 





San Francisco Stirred by 
Mahler Symphony and 
Other Works 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 2.—A_ perform- 
ance of Mahler’s “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony brought San Francisco’s Second 
Spring Music Festival to an impressive 
close at the Exposition Auditorium. 
Orchestra, organ and chorus joined in 
a finale of thrilling volume, moving the 
audience of 6000 or more to salvos of 
applause, broken by a surge of laughter 


when Alfred Hertz, in a burst of emo- 
tion, ambraced Louis Persinger, assist- 
ant conductor, with a heartiness which 
left the popular violinist dazed. Cheers 
for Mr, Hertz, Hans Leschke, conduc- 
tor of the chorus, and the soloists, Helen 
Stanley and Mme. Charles Cahier, 
voiced the city’s final expression of ap- 
preciation of these artists and approval 
of their accomplishment. Mme. Cahier 
and the men’s chorus shared honors in 
Brahms’ Rhapsody for contralto, male 
chorus and orchestra, which opened the 
program. Uda Waldrop played the 
organ in the Finale of the symphony. 

The all-Wagner program afforded a 
huge audience the opportunity to hear 
Mr. Hertz at his best in his favorite 
réle of Wagnerian conductor. The pro- 
gram opened with a sonorous and mag- 
nificent reading of the “Tannhduser” 
Overture. Rudolph Laubenthal scored 
in the Narrative from “Lohengrin,” 
singing with virility and clear reson- 
ance, while Mme Cahier displayed a dig- 
nified art in “Schmerzen” and 
“Traume.” The chorus, as in the open- 
ing concert, showed marked evidences 
of its artistic growth. 

Schumann’s “Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” given at another performance, 
found great favor with the rank and 
file; and Alexander Kipnis, singing a 
group of Russian folk-songs, “The Rain- 
bow,” “The Log,” “Night,” and “Ay 
Ukhynyem,” which had not been an- 
nounced in the program, moved the au- 
dience to insistent applause to which he 
responded with Schubert’s “Stiandchen.” 
In the Schumann work, Mme. Stanley 
sang the part of the Rose and Mme. 
Cahier that of the Fairy Queen. Mr. 
Laubenthal was the Narrator; and resi- 
dent singers, Lorna Lachmund, Teresa 
Suden, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Ra- 
diana Pazmor, Grace Henkeli, Lillian 
Birmingham and Harold Dana, capably 
rendered the minor solo parts. 

_Mr. Laubenthal won honors with his 
vigorous singing of “O Paradiso” from 
‘YA fricaine.” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter” Overture and Scria- 
bin’s “Poeme de 1’Extase” were given by 
Mr. Hertz and the orchestra with out- 
standing effectiveness. 

_ The Festival was the second to achieve 
imposing success under the general lead- 
ership of Mr. Hertz. 

As on the occasion of his previous 
appearance here under the management 
of the Elwyn Bureau last _ season, 
Reinald Werrenrath thrilled his 
audience in the Scottish Rite Auditorium 
recently. 

Flori Gough, a former pupil of the 
resident ’cellist, Stanislas Bem, and the 
only American ’cellist to win first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory, was heard in 
a group of solos before the Pacific Musi- 


cal Society in the Fairmont Hotel. Her 
numbers included a Ballade by Delune, 
a Minuet by Debussy, a Fauré Berceuse, 
and “Tambourin” by Hillemacher. An 
Andante by Goltermann, and Moussorg- 
sky’s “Chanson Russe” were also given. 
She was accompanied by Irwin Suennen, 
pianist. Aileen Feely played piano 
solos, and songs were sung by Con- 
stance Reese and Mrs. Eugene Elkus. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
BEGINS OPERA TRAINING 








Record Enrollment for Summer Classes 
Reported—Noted Faculty to Give 
Instruction 


CHICAGO, May 2.—The opera school of 
the Chicago Musica! College, under the 
direction of Isaac Van Grove, is now in 
session, with seventy-five professionals 
engaged in intensive theatrical training. 
The work will extend into the summer 
term, when two performances of Ameri- 
ean operas will be given at the Central 


Theater by students in the summer 
master classes. 

Although many of the sections of the 
United States providing music students 
in large number profess to feel the 
effects of business depression, the ad- 
vance enrollment for the summer term 
of the Chicago Musical College is double 
that of last year, which was the largest 
in the history of the school, according 
to Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Col- 
lege. 

The departments of public school mu- 
sic, piano and voice are attracting 
special interest, and among other courses 
which have large enrollments is Presi- 
dent Felix Borowski’s on musical criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Kinsey points out that much of 
the interest shown in attendance at the 
approaching summer term is due to the 
excellence of the faculty which had been 
assembled for teaching engagements 
from June 29 to Aug. 8 The vocal 
faculty includes Herbert Witherspoon. 
Florence Hinkle. Graham Reed, Richard 
Hageman, William S. Brady, Sergei 
Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Edward 
Sacerdote and others. 

Instruction in piano will be given by 
Perey Grainger, Edward Collins, Mois- 
saye Boguslawski, and many others. 
Leopold Auer’s classes are an interesting 
feature of the violin work to be offered, 
in which Leon Sametini will, as usual, 
have an important place. 

Clarence Eddy, Charles H. Demorest. 
Carl Busch, W. Otto Miessner, Harold 
B. Maryott, Lester Luther and Julia 
Lois Caruthers will head departments 
of organ. moving picture organ, theory, 
public school music, dramatic art and 
normal work. respectively. President 
Borowski will also be present for the 
summer session, giving master classes in 
composition. musical history, the litera- 
ture of music and musical criticism. He 
will head a summer facuty of ninety- 
nine specialists in musical instruction. 





Milton-Danville Symphony Ends Season 


MiLtTon, PA., May 2.—The Milton- 
Danville Symphony, E. Hart Bugbee, 
conductor, gave the last concerts of the 
season on April 13 and 14 at Milton and 
Danville. The soloist, Helen Buchanan 
Hitner, soprano, received an ovation in 
both places, singing the aria, “Un bel 








SOPRANO 
Chicago Tribune 


Chicago Daily Journal 


to work, a woice with much easy 
delicate and beautiful quality 


The Chicago Tribune 
She is a soprano and certainly a 


good taste. 
singers, namely a nice idea of comedy. 


The Chicago Evening Post 





~ MILDRED ORNE 


She is a rather astonishing phenomenon for 
she has a voice of lovely auality, quite a bit 
like that of Edith Mason.—Fudward Moore. 


She has a very great deal of excellent material with which 
resonance, a 
and a range 
sufficient to her present needs.—Eugene Stinson. 


} ; rather surprising singer. 
She has a natural voice, considerable idea of enunciation and 
She already has one gift, not too common among 


Miss Mildred Orne is a talented young singer. 
the instinct for telling the story of a song with 
a sympathy which makes it appealing.—Karleton Hackett. 


Management, K. A. Ertle, 612 Railway Exchange Bldg, Chicago 
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di,” from “Madama_ Butterfly,” and 
a group comprising “Elf and Fairy,” by 
Densmore; “Goin’ Home,” an adapta- 
tion of the Largo from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, and the Waltz from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Erl Beatty accom- 
panied. The orchestral part of the pro- 
gram included the G Minor Symphony 
of Mozart, the “Dornroeschen” of Tchai- 
kovsky, the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” Grieg’s “On the Mountain” and 
works by Saint-Saéns and Bizet. The 
Milton Symphony, which Mr. Bugbee 
conducts, gave the second annual concert 
for students of the High Schools and the 
grammar grades recently. The program 
comprised music by Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, Drigo, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Bizet. 


BANGOR PATRIOTIC EVENT 








Symphony Under A. W. Sprague Aided 
by Ensembles in Concert 

BANGOR, ME., May 2.—“Patriot’s 
Day,” despite an unexpected storm, 
brought interested listeners to an after- 
noon concert by the Bangor Symphony, 
led by Adelbert Wells Sprague, in the 
City Hall. The orchestral numbers in- 
cluded the Chabrier’s Rhapsody 


“Espana,” Halvorsen’s “March of the 
Bojars,” 
Rhapsody. 
The soloists were Olive Berry Potter, 
harpist, 
Erinnerung” ; 


and Hosmer’s “Southern” 


who played Hahn’s “Schone 
and Alton L. Robinson, 


clarinetist, who played the Finale from a 
Saint-Saéns Sonata, accompanied at the 
piano by Wilbur S. Cochrane. A trio 
composed of Harold O. Doe, violin; Hall 
C. Dearborn, French horn; and Mary 
Hayes Hayford, piano, played Ganne’s 
“Extase.” Another trio, comprising 
Miss Potter; Mrs. Gwendoline Barnes 
Robinson, violin, and Faith Donovan, 
‘cellist, gave Lemaire’s “Serenade 
Florentine” and Mostler’s “Harfen- 
stindchen,” and a string quartet com- 
posed of Mrs. Robinson, first violin ; 
Estelle Baumann, second violin; Mrs. 
Bernice Mayberry Sawyer, viola; and 
Miss Donovan, reformed an orchestral 
movement from Haydn’s “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” A ’cello quartet 
including Miss Donovan, Anna Torrens, 
James D. Maxwell and Mr. Sprague 
played Grell’s Larghetto. The program 
was opened with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Aor 
The people of Bangor and vicinity 
owe to Mr. Sprague and the members 
of his orchestra a great debt of grati- 
tude. The members give their services, 
and the time spent in the preparation of 
the programs is most commendable. 
The annual meeting of the Schumanu 
Club was held at the home of Josephine 
Wiggin. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Harris N. Doe, president; Mrs. Robert 
T. Clark, vice-president; Miss Wiggin, 
secretary and treasurer; Ruth New- 
comb, corresponding secretary arid 
press; Mrs. Linwood Jones, auditor. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 




















C if V | C Summer MASTER 


SCHOOL 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


of 


MUSIC 


WM. BREACH, Director 


a 


A CHANGE AND REST under ideal conditions in the romantic en- 


vironment of the old South. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for special work under masters of National 


reputation. 


FOR TEACHERS—A special department of Public School Music under 
Wm. Breach, Supervisor Public School and Community Music, Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS — SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 
June 22nd to August \st. 


Faculty—De partment of Voice—A. Y. Cornell assisted by Adelaide Campbell, Frank 


J. Hardman, Charles Gilbert Spross. 
Classes—Mrs. William John Hall. 


School Music—William Breach, assisted by Maude Bruce Wallace. 


Music—Christian D. Kutchinski. 


Piano—Charles G. Vardell. 
Opera Classes—Gertrude McNeary. 


Piano Normal 
Public 


Instrumental 
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It is in 


BOULDER 


Colorado 
where 





SCHMITZ 


L. D. BOGUE, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


will hold his 


SUMMER 
MASTER 
CLASSES 


July 30—September 5 
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m @ ? Thuman, Florence Austral, Louise Homer : : . ‘ course made out for the ‘average’ pupil 
++ ? A ? : ; : of 
the REQUEST PROGRAM and other fine singers, who will assist Pianist Claims Schools must be treated to an endless repetition 
trio the chorus of adults and children. For ° of studies year after year, no matter 
fall IS GIVEN BY REINER the opening night every seat in the vast Should Give More Help how superfluous. Under these condi- 
ary Music Hall has been taken. Frank van to Cleverest Students tions, the general age of graduation 
ne’s der Stucken, as announced, will lead the ian UdeTUS from high school is eighteen, and from 
sing . : . . programs, with the assistance of Fred- TT §686hCOllege twenty-two or over. This is too 
nes Cincinnati Forces Receive erick Stock and Edgar Stillman Kelley, late to defer specializing on violin or 
yan, Ovation as Season Is who will both conduct compositions of piano with the object of a professional 
ade their own. career.” 
fen- Ended A number of explanatory talks have Miss De Horvath, however, was for- 
om- By Philip Werthner been given on the May Festival Music tunate enough to escape much of the 
lin ; by Mrs. William Greenland at the Wur- dull grind in her early schooling. Her 
(rs. CINCINNATI, May 2.—The final concert litzer Auditorium; Amalie Staff of the father was a college professor and keen- 
en of the season by the Cincinnati Sym- Conservatory of Music, before the Uni- ly -_ sympathy with her ambition to 
tra : “ ” _ versity Music Club and the Woman’s make a career as a pianist. Accordingly 
ven phony on April ~ WOR TORE. pro Club Music Department, Emma Roedter, he taught her himself and succeeded in 
rtet gram and consisted of the symphony, chairman. placing her in the freshman class in 
ens, “From the New World,” by Dvorak, Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, Cincin- Georgetown College, Kentucky, when she 
gue “Pacific 231” by Honegger, “Don Juan” nati soprano, sang in “The Beatitudes” was — peees = After her hs tg 
ram : ; at Denison University on April 27. She year there the family moved to Phila- 
zled by Richard Strauss, and the enee of will be a soloist at Huntington, W. Va., delphia. She was too young to enter 
the Apprentices from Wagner's Meister- in the oratorio “St. Paul.” Swarthmore until another winter had 
nity singer.” The reception of the orchestra elapsed, but was graduated when little 
ers when the members appeared, one by one ; , more than sixteen. 
ati- was inieahibaine.” tnd when Verite Huntington Symphony Gives Third Her piano studies have been arduous- 
| Reiner, the conductor, appeared, the ap- Spring Concert ly Fy during her college courses, 
1 0 lause was deafening, and most of the , : a ee and her classroom periods were arranged 
; en et rose in his oe HUNTINGTON, IND., May - te The so that alternate days might be devoted 
anu The playing of the orchestra in the Huntington Symphony, Rex Arlington, to music. She believes one of the most 
1ine “New World” was of a superior order conductor, was presented by the Musi- beneficial results exerted on her music by 
i and the themes by the individual players cians’ Union in the third spring concert. ag “i = a gy toes Pog ag 
rs. were brought out splendidly. The Largo , nea pig se , e peculiarites and eccentricities which, 
bert was shut’ Soakindty premend The dice & highly enthusiastic suiiqnes atted one dominant in a musician’s make-up, are 
gin, who wanted to hear a Pacific engine Huntington Theater. Soloists included Photo by Daguerre often confused with personality and 
ew- glorified by Honegger were apparently Ellen Wasmuth, violinist; Annetta Pur- Cecile De Horvath, Pianist temperament. 
arid satisfied and were equally prone to let’ viance, soprano, and Douglas Wasmuth, Miss De Horvath has completed a tour 
it rest after its mad rush. The Strauss pari Th included the CHICAGO, May 2.—Cecile De Horvath through the Central and Northwest 
T Leouti aritone. € program included the | . States. Many of her appearances were 
. and the Wagner numbers were beauti- Second “Hungarian” Rhapsody of Liszt, is one of the few woman instrumentalists >“ eagle dle “7 aha 
on fully played, and thanks are due to those “Ballet Egvptien” by Luigini. “Rav. hi rageersiaee made before college and _ university 
who requested them. The whole orches- ae" gg Vg me who have won distinction in the concert audiences. 
Ny ; : mond” Overture by Thomas, “March eld as well as successfully completing 
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tra rose in recognition of the mighty 
applause after the last number. 

For the next season there have been 
announced twenty concerts, with fewer 
out of town appearances, as these were 
tiring to the men and the management 
would keep them fresh for home con- 


and Procession of Bacchus” by Delibes, 
Overtures to Offenbach’s “Orpheus” and 
Bizet’s “Carmen” and De _ Beriot’s 
Seventh Concerto for violin and orches- 
tra. The orchestra is planning a series 
of concerts for next season. Local 
business men are beginning to see that 


a college education. 
is far more difficult for an instrumental- 
ist than for a singer to achieve both a 
collegiate and an artistic schooling, ow- 
ing to the shorter period of practise a 


In her opinion, it 


TRENTON, N. J.—At the dedication of 
the newly installed organ at the Central 
Baptist Church, Willard Irving Nevins, 
organist of New York, was the soloist, 


assisted by the Chamber of Commerce 
Male Chorus, under C. Dudley Wilson, 


certs. The fine work done by Mr. Reiner 4} : . . vocalist needs. 

° : : e orchestra is a real asset to the com- , : Mee 

and the orchestra has made certain munity and enthusiasm for its work is The educational system in America and by Mrs. C. Dudley Wilson, soprano. 
has some faults, according to this pian- [he numbers were given effectively and 


a generous patronage next season. The 
programs, it is announced, will contain 
new works as well as old. 

All is in readiness for the May Fes- 
tival, which promises to be a brilliant 
one. The chorus is prepared and the 
soloists are arriving, including John 
McCormack, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Dan Beddoe, Howard Hafford, Robert 


keen. J. H. KRAUSE. 





William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
of “The Marriage of Figaro,” Dusolina 
Giannini and Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son have been booked by Daniel Mayer 
to appear before the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Akron, next season. 


ist, and the chief one is that too many 
years 
grammar school preparation, regardless 
of a pupil’s individual mentality. 


are devoted indiscriminately to 


“The school system,” says Miss De 


Horvath, “‘seems to have been arranged 
principally for the benefit of dull chil- 
dren; the bright student, in following a 


were much applauded by the audience, 
which filled the auditorium to capacity. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Harriet Youngs, soprano, will give a 
radio program from station WJZ on 
May 18. She will devote her numbers 
to songs of spring. 
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Neevennenoenaonrresions "“ ‘ 


OSCAR SAENGER 


WILL TEACH in CHICAGO 


June 15 to August 1 


Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught, privately 
and in classes, by Mr. Saenger and his New York staff of teachers 


' || Opera Classes—Teachers’ Classes—Repertoire-Interpretation Classes 


Conducted by Mr. Saenger 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


: Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships jor Exceptional Voices (One Male, and One Female) 

| these scholarships to include Two Private Lessons Weekly with Mr. Saenger, and to further the Cause 
© || of Opera in America, he will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class to be given to Five Different Voices, 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. Scholarship contests take place June 12 and 13 at the School, 


2126 Lincoln Park West. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and all Information Regarding 


Terms for Tuition and Scholarship Applications obtained by Addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East 8Ilst Street, New York City Tel. Butterfield 8573 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Can Women Play Piano? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Why do women play piano? I want 
to go on record as being entirely against 
any one of my.sex who essays to play 
tiat instrument. I agree that we can 
play violin, ’cello and, in fact, any other 
instrument, except piano, in addition to 
being able to sing. 

It is a peculiar thing, too, because there 
is really no reason on earth for this 
state of affairs. We do not lack 
strength; many of our women pianists 
are much bigger than those of the op- 
posite sex. In fact, one of the vital 
things that is wrong with feminine pian- 
ists is that, in their fear of being con- 
sidered lady-like, they pound and do 
everything in their power to appear 
“masculine.” There is no lack of tech- 
nic; women spend so much time and 
effort attaining mechanical perfection 
that they very rarely have time to learn 
anything else. 

And then there is the other type of 
woman pianist; the insufferable kind 
that “interprets” everything; that ex- 
aggerates every rubato, crescendo or 
detail. Better a third rate man pianist 
than what is considered a first rate 
woman performer! It is very possible, 
that, as a well known New York critic 
remarked to me once, “All of woman’s 
inherent vulgarity comes out in her 
when she plays piano.” 

MARGARET MELROSE. 

New York, May 3, 1925. 


ad 


Memories of de Reszké 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was very sad when, three years ago, 
[ passed by the iron gate at 9 rue de 
Generale Aperte and found it locked, 
the gate which opened into the theater 
adjoining the house, where we took our 
lessons. 

The war had taken its toll. Young 
Jean had been killed in action; Madame 
de Reszké was seriously ill; Jean, my 
beloved master, was bowed with grief. 
Duval, the genial old secretary, had gone 
to the unknown land beyond the skies. 
Even the pet cat, Vaccai (named after 
the vocalises), with all its nine lives, 
had joined the choir invisible. 

I motored to Nice to see Jean, as he 
did not teach in Paris since his boy was 
killed. There were too many sad memo- 
ries. I found him very brave, but very 
sad. Work was his one salvation, he 
told me. 

And now he, too, has left us—the 
wonderful artist, the splendid teacher,— 
an inspiration to all of us who were 
privileged to study with him! His 
letters were full of inquiry and love for 
his American pupils. 

He is gone, the body of him, but his 
soul lives in us and through us. May 
we, his pupils, strive more than ever 


SYLVIA LENT 


Violinist 
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to “carry on,” that his memory may 
ever be glorified. CHARLOTTE LUND. 

New York, May 1, 1925. 

es 
Schumann’s Sonata 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

The Schumann F Sharp Minor Son- 
ata for piano was not quite so neglected 
this season as your editorial, “Pianists 
and Program Puzzles,” would indicate. I 
p'nyed it at one of my Aeolian Hall re- 
citals, and it was so _ enthusiastically 
received that I had to add two encores 
after it. To my knowledge it was also 
performed this season at the major con- 
cert halls by two other pianists, and 
there may have been other performances 
that did not come to my attention. 

I feel sure that you have hit upon just 
the reason for so many repetitions of 
certain well-known works during a single 
season of piano recitals—everybody de- 
cides upon the same “novelty” after 
looking over and eliminating those 
played to death the season before! This 
year, in addition to the overworked com- 
positions you mention, Liszt’s B Minor 
Sonata had a place on many pianistic 
menus. Everyone seemed to be trying 
his hand at it. EDWIN HUGHES. 

New York, April 30, 1925. 

bd 
Is Criticism Unteachable? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

May I raise a question prompted by 
your recent editorial on the teaching of 
musical criticism? 

Just what is it that is going to be 
taught; what is it that can be taught? 
The practice of musical criticism in- 
cludes two very distinct parts: (1) the 
judgment (a) of music and (b) of per- 
formance, and (2) the formulation of 
this judgment. It seems obvious that 
the first part is by far the more im- 
portant of the two, but can it be taught? 

As I understand it, one reacts to 
music according to what and how much 
one has heard; one reacts to performance 
(a) according to one’s familiarity with 
the conventions (for they are only that) 
of performance and (b) according to 
one’s acquaintance with the mechanics 
of the instrument. All this constitutes 
a body of experience; and I take it that 
the deficiency of the baseball reporter— 
even of one who, let us say, is benevolent- 
ly inclined—as a critic of music is a 
deficiency in such experience. How is 
that to be remedied? 

By giving him a knowledge of musical 
theory, is the usual answer; and this 
was the answer of Prof. Daniel Gregory 
Mason of Columbia University two or 
three years ago, when he had a scholar- 
ship set aside for the purpose. But it 
is highly questionable whether a knowl- 
edge of musical theory is a substitute for 
the sort of experience I have described ; 
personally, I think it is not, and that it 
can only supplement such experience. 

I believe, therefore, that in actual 
practice one continues to use only one’s 
experience in forming judgments, and 
that one uses theory, if at all, only ex 
post facto, in formulating them or, if 
one is a pedant, in justifying them. In 
other words, I say that the baseball 
reporter, after taking his courses, still 
reacts like a baseball reporter; i.e., his 
taste is still unsophisticated; he still 
does not hear correctly; he still judges 
the musical side of performance, not by 
the accepted conventions of perform- 
ance, but by his own notions, and he is 
still ignorant of the mechanics of per- 
formance. The only difference—but a 
mighty important one—is that he now 
has a technical lingo at his disposal 
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which makes him all but invulnerable. 

This, then, is to be said of the train- 
ing Professor Mason believes in: that 
by itself it does not constitute a suffi- 
cient means of forming correct or other- 
wise valuable judgments; that for one 
who possesses the necessary means it 
is superfluous, while for one who does 
not possess them it is an instrument of 
charlatanry. These, moreover, I believe 
to be the actual results of actual ex- 
periments of that sort, Professor 
Mason’s included. B. H. HAGGIN. 

New York, April 29, 1925. 

Ee 
An “Umlaut” Omitted 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the third column of my article 
printed in the April 11 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, there is a mistake in the 
classification of the vowels. In section 
(d) composite vowels: the umlaut is left 
out over the o and the u. As a con- 
sequence, the parenthetical remark at 
the end of that particular section, which 
reads “not used in English,” is in- 
correct, because both the vowel o and u 
are used in English. 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY. 

New York, April 28, 1925. 

aM 
Is Chopin Passé? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At a piano recital recently it was my 
misfortune to hear again, as an extra 


number, Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne. 
What can anyone possibly see in this 
composer today? It has always seemed 
to me that the critic, Rellstab, had abso- 
lutely the right “dope” on Chopin. 

In regard to this sentimental, trashy 
Nocturne, Rellstab said, “Where John 
Field smiles, Chopin makes a grinning 
grimace; where Field shrugs his shoul- 
ders, Chopin twists his whole body; 
where Field puts some seasoning in the 
food, Chopin empties a handful of 
cayenne pepper. In short, if one holds 
Field’s charming romances before a dis- 
torting, concave mirror, so that every 
delicate impression becomes a coarse one, 
one gets Chopin’s work. We implore 
Mr. Chopin to return to nature.” 

And again, in regard to the Study in 
the same key, dear Rellstab said, “Those 
who have distorted fingers may put them 
right by practising these studies; but 
those who have not should not play them, 
at least not without having a surgeon 
at hand.” 

Let us have composers of the open 
air! Enough of these old birds who 
lie in dimly lighted boudoirs and eat 
molasses candy. Like Tchaikovsky, 
Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein and the rest of 
the French pastry composers, we can 
get along without him. What utter non- 
sense is an all-Chopin program! Is 
there anything more ridiculous than a 
full-blooded man sitting at a piano and 
dispensing this feminine rot? 

OTTO FESSLER. 

New York, May 2, 1925. 





Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, re- 
turned recently from a highly success- 
ful tour of Florida. 
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UNIVERSITY CHORUS 
AIDS ROTHWELL MEN 


Regular Season of Los Angeles 
Orchestra Ended—Recitals - 
Enthrall Auditors 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, May 2.—The “popu- 
lar’ Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic closed on 
April 4 with a request program, in which 
the State University Chorus’ under 
Squire Coop, dean of music, sang three 
choruses from Handel’s “The Messiah.” 

Finales for the winter season where 


sounded when the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, under Walter Henry Rothwell, 
gave its last Coliseum Concert before an 
audience of 8000. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, brought 
the Auditorium Artists’ Series of George 
Leslie Smith to a close before a near 
capacity gathering. 

Freda Hempel sang in a second “Jenny 
Lind” program under the Behymer man- 
agement, sponsored by the Southwest 
Museum. This was the last of the Main- 
tenance Fund concerts, and not a few 
listeners had to be satisfied with stand- 
ing room. Coenraad V. Bos, accompan- 
ist, proved himself also a solo pianist of 
uncommon artistry. 

Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, sang before a capacity house 
under the Behymer management. The 
noted artist delighted her auditors with 
her vivid vocal art and personal charm 
in a program including arias and songs. 

Dohnanyi’s Quartet, Op. 15, was a nov- 
elty of the final Zoellner Quartet pro- 
gram. The ensemble has rendered most 
valuable work toward popularizing this 
exclusive music during their five winters 
of monthly programs. 

At a meeting of the music section of 
the Hollywood Woman’s Club, Mrs. J. J. 
Carter, chairman, a new work, “Conver- 
sations,” by Arthur Bliss, was _ per- 
formed. Mr. Bliss and his fiancée, Ger- 
trude Hoffman of Boston, were honor 
guests at luncheon following the pro- 
gram. Mr. Bliss, in September, will 
resume the directorship of the Santa 
Barbara Community Music Association. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, has returned from 
a successful concert tour and resumed 
teaching in advanced class work with 
Paolo Gallico. 

A recent concert by the Ellis Club, 








under J. B. Poulin, and with Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson as accompanist, as- 
sisted by Roland Paul, tenor, and 
Maurice Amsterdam, ’cellist, was much 
enjoyed by a large audience. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
third summer master class of Yeatman 
Griffith, New York vocal coach, here. 
Arrangements for the class, as for the 
California Master School of Musical 
Arts, are in the hands of Rena Mac- 
Donald, associate manager of Mr. 
Behymer. 


LONG BEACH ACTIVITIES 








Ernst von Dohnanyi and Resident Artists 
Give Programs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., May 2.—One of 
the most enthusiastic audiences of the 
season greeted Ernst von Dohnanyi when 
he gave a piano recital in the Ebell Club. 
He was presented by Kathryn Coffield, 
under the auspices of the Seven Arts 
Society, as an attraction in the Artists’ 
Course. Mr. Dohnanyi’s own composi- 
tions were warmly received. 

L. D. Frey led the chorus of the 
Woman’s Music Study Club in a well 
balanced program recently. Mr. Frey 


gave a talk on “The Development of 
the Human Voice.” Soloists were Lillian 
Wutzel, Mollie Johnson, Helen Cook 
Evans and Melite Swartz. 

Flora Myers Engel, soprano, and 
Frank Geiger, bass, gave a program in 
Fitzgerald Hall. 

Three compositions by Homer Grunn 
were presented by Myrtle Hill, pianist, 
on a “California nature study” program 
recently. 

Laurelle L. Chase gave a program in 
the Ebell Club on the new organ. The 
Ebell Club auditorium has been leased to 
Otis Hoyt of the Hoyt Theater for a 
motion picture house, and is known as 
the Hoyt-Ebell Theater. 

Francis Heller, baritone, sang for the 
Junior Business Women’s Club and at 
the “Walp Hobby House” lately. Mrs. 
Myron Le Sourd was the accompanist. 

Mary Ellen Good, soprano; Mrs. 
Ralph Oliver, soprano; Mrs. O. G. Hin- 
shaw, reader; Kaethe Pieczonka, ’cellist; 
Eva V. Anderson, violinist, and Fred 
MacPherson, baritone, were heard on re- 
cent programs. 

W. Otto Miessner, director of the 
music department, Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College, visited Long Beach 
recently and gave several talks in public 
schools. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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_ ELLEN BUCKLEY 


Soprano 


Springfield Republican, April 18, 1925 


“Established a permanent place in the hearts of music 
lovers of this city * * * enabled her to show that charm of 


| . . . 29 
| manner and voice that characterized her work in concert. 


Springfield Union, April 18, 1925 


“Miss Buckley was in rare voice and executed her part 


of the program in splendid fashion. 


5 Columbus Circle 





“The audience which filled the auditorium of the 


church was again charmed by her voice.” 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 
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DENVER CAVALLO PLAYERS END SYMPHONIC YEAR 





Young Local Artists Are Applauded— 
Soloists in Final Concert—Spalding 
Gives Recital 





DENVER, May 2.—The Cavallo Sym- 
phony, which gave the last in a series 
of five subscription matinée concerts re- 
cently, with Mary Marzyck, thirteen- 
year-old pianist, and Frank Dinhaupt, 
seventeen-year-old baritone, as soloists, 
has this year incurred a deficit of about 
$2,000 one-half of which will be covered 
by the voluntary gifts of interested pa- 
trons. It is hoped that some plan will 
be evolved which will make possible the 
continuance of the concerts next sea- 
son. 

The young soloists of the final con- 
cert received a very sympathetic hear- 
ing. Miss Marzyck played with tech- 
nical brilliancy, and Mr. Dinhaupt re- 
vealed a high baritone voice of uncom- 
monly mature timbre and a feeling for 
dramatic expression in Verdi’s “Eri tu.” 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was heard 
in the Oberfelder series and again 
greatly pleased his public by his musi- 


cianly performance. He was many 
times recalled and added numerous ex- 
tra numbers. André Benoist was the 
accompanist. 

Elwin Smith, leader, presented the 
Montview choir of forty voices in an 
excellent performance of Mathews’ 
“Triumph of the Cross.” Mr. Smith 
organized this chorus last season, and 
has gradually evolved one of the best 
choral organizations of the city. Solo- 
ists in Sunday’s performance were 
Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano; Mildred 
Ruhge Kyffin, contralto, Robert H. Ed- 
wards, tenor, and Edward Wolters, 
baritone. Mrs. John Chase, organist, 
and Lee N. Parker ’cellist, were the ac- 
companists. J. C. WILcox. 





Ethel Leginska’s latest composition, 
“Six Nursery Rhymes,” which has been 
heard this season both in New York 
and Boston, will be off the press of the 
John Church Company soon. 





All the material in Musicau AMERICA 4s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 

















THEY SWEAR BY THE STARS 


who swear by 


THE GRIFFES TRIO 


Olga 
STHEB 


Piano 


Sascha 


JACOBINOFF GATES 


Violin 


Lucy 


Soprano 


DesPITE ‘financial conditions’’—despite 
‘*Radio’’—beside any and all handicaps, ‘The 
Griffes Trio’s past season shows a sixty per 
cent increase over any of its previous seasons. 


GOOD ENOUGH—BUT 


next season must exceed this one by one 


hundred per cent, because—that is the way 


the best AMERICANS do things. 


AN IMPORTANT MANAGER WIRES: 


“Delighted with the work of the Griffes Trio as well as the 


excellent taste in program and fine balance. 


Shall do every- 


thing to advance its interests so far as my influence extends.” 


Eliz. Cueny, St. Louis, Mo. 


AN !MPORTANT EDUCATOR WIRES: 


‘Griffes Trio a sensation, an outstanding attraction in a two-day 


program of artists.” 


~L. W. Hanna, Centralia, I[Il. 
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Choral Events and Dramatized ** Elijah” 
Vie with Recitals in Chicago’s Week 


MMT LLL CCL 


HICAGO, May 2.—Choral singing 

was a prominent feature of the con- 
certs given here last week. The United 
German Male Choruses of Chicago sang 
with sonority and enthusiasm at a gala 
benefit concert given at the Auditorium 
on April 26 under the leadership of 
Karl Reckzeh. Players from the Chi- 
cago Symphony, under Eric DeLamar- 
ter, provided the accompaniments and 
incidental orchestra numbers. Minnie 
Lang, a Milwaukee soprano, sang with 
excellent musicianship, and Fery Lulek, 
baritone, gave a performance of German 
songs which met a very high traditional 
standard. A young pianist of talent, 
Leonard Shure, played Liszt’s E Flat 


Concerto admirably. The tone and 
finesse of the large chorus of 800 voices 
was a notable item in the season’s 


achievements. 
Civic Association Concert 


The children, trained under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Music Association 
of Chicago, gave their annual festival 
at Orchestra Hall on April 26 under the 
leadership of Herbert E. Hyde. Their 
singing was delightful both for its 
spontaneity and its accuracy, and dis- 
closed the excellent training given them 
by a large corps of teachers under the 
supervision of Mrs. Grace M. Norbeck. 
Granville English’s “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” settings of verses by Isabel 
Buckingham, and two ingratiating songs 
by Edward C. Moore, represented Chi- 
cago composers. The Civic orchestra 


assisted. 
Columbia School Chorus Heard 
The Columbia School Chorus of 


women’s voices sang at the Eighth Street 
Theater under the accomplished leader- 
ship of Louise St. John Westerveldt on 
Sunday, April 26. Robert Macdonald, 
an exceedingly dexterous pianist, and 
Alois Trnka, a promising young ’cellist 
with a beautiful tone, were the soloists. 


Youthful Pianist Introduced 


Benedict Saxe, a youth with the 
promise of developing extreme technical 
skill as a pianist, set himself the difficult 
task of playing at Kimball Hall on 
April 30 all twenty-four studies of 
Chopin, as well as Beethoven’s Funeral 
March sonata, and music by Liszt, and 
other composers for great technicians. 
His playing was notable chiefly for the 
promise the lad displays, and for his 
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325 Central Ave. Wilmette, Ill. 
Tel. Wilmette 1249 





grasp of advanced problems of work- 
manship. He is not as yet a polished 
player, nor an especially imaginative 
one, but he unquestionably ranks among 
prodigies. 


“Elijah” in Dramatic Form 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was sung at 
Orchestra Hall in a dramatized form 
last night, with the excellent baritone, 
Rollin Pease, in the title réle. George L. 
Tenney conducted the performance, in 
which the combined choirs of the New 
First Congregational Church furnished 
some splendid choral singing. Mr. 
Pease’s striking characterization of the 
Prophet was the dominant one in an in- 
teresting performance. Mrs. Tenney, 
Lucy J. Hart, Leon Jones, Dorothy 
Wilkins, Mary Crowther, and Tenney 
Ford were other capable principals. 
William Lester presided at the organ. 


Baritone in Recital 


René Lund, baritone, sang in his an- 
nual recital at The Playhouse April 26. 
His voice is one of the finest baritones 
in the city, and his style, as befits so 
straightforward and virile a voice, is 
succinct and interesting. A large audi- 
ence heard him with pleasure. 


Young Violinist Appears 


Marshall Sooson, a young violin 
student, played at Kimball Hall on April 
26, and was praised for unusual techni- 
cal maturity and musical taste. 


Swedish Choir Presented 


The Swedish Choral Society sang a 
program of part songs at Orchestra 
Hall on April 29 with Edgar A. Nelson 
conducting. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
contralto, was the soloist. 


Artists in Joint Program 


Emilie Fulner, contralto, and Zinaida 
Joelsohn, pianist, were heard at the Fine 
Arts recital hall on April 30. Miss 
Fulner has an unusually beautiful voice, 
and her interpretation of Old Italian 
music is marked by considerable sub- 
tlety. Miss Joelsohn plays in the mood 
of a virtuoso and has considerable tech- 
nical skill. Her playing was often of 
great originality, and was always force- 
ful and sound. 


Mezzo Gives Program 


Grace La Rocca, a mezzo-soprano with 
an admirably produced voice of inter- 
esting quality, sang at Lyon and Healy 
Hall last night to the pleasure of an 
enthusiastic audience. H. B. Bartholo- 
mew was the accompanist. 


Clemens Cycle Concluded 


Clara Clemens completed her cycle of 
seven historical song recitals at Kimball 
Hall last night, with French and Ger- 
man modern works, comprising an in- 
teresting and ardently interpreted list. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


José Mojica Sings Many Roles 


CHICAGO, May 2.—José Mojica, the 
young Mexican tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, has acquainted his Chicago audi- 
ences with his versatility. He sang this 
winter leading réles opposite Mary Gar- 
den in “Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
“Thais” and was heard last season with 
Amelita Galli-Curci as the buffo tenor 
in “Dinorah.” He is not averse to sing- 
ing roles of less importance, however, 


as he has shown by appearing as the 
Sergeant in “Fra Diavolo,” the title réle 
of which was sung at the Auditorium by 
Titc Schipa and by clever comedy work 
in one of the less prominent roles of 
“Carmen.” Similarly he appeared at 
the Chicago Opera’s revival of “Cleo- 
patre” some seasons ago as the silent 
dancer in the tavern scene. Mr. Mojica’s 
duties on tour were of a like diver- 
sity. On Monday night of a recent 
week he sang Almaviva in a perform- 
ance of “The Barber of Seville” at Wash- 
ington, when Feodor Chaliapin appeared 
as Basilio. The following Wednesday 
found him in Chicago, where he was solo- 
ist with the Bell Telephone Chorus. Two 
days later he was filling a leading place 
= the Panhandle Festival at Amarillo, 
ex. 


In Chicago Studios 





Chicago, May 2 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The department of expression gave a 
recital in the Central Theater on May 2. 
An “achievement concert” by honor 
pupils of the piano department was given 
in the recital hall on Thursday, when a 
silver medal was awarded to Wanda 
Paul of this city. Piano students 
played in recital last Tuesday evening. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Those heard in a program by students 
in the composition class, in Kimball Hall 
on May 2, were: Mrs. Searles-Westbrook, 
Theodora Bliedung, Helen Watson, Ruth 
Crawford, Stella Roberts, Katherine 
Card, Buenta Carter, Dorothy Condit, 
Beulah Rosine, Ethel Lyon, Marion 
Roberts, Martha Beck, Louise Hatt- 
staedt Winter, Marion Coryell, George 
Garner, Hilbert E. Stewart, Catherine 
Wade-Smith, Ruth Parker and Ann 
Slack. Those whose compositions were 
played included Elsie K. Brett, Helen 
Watson, Ruth Crawford, Katherine 
Card, Buenta Carter, Dorothy James, 
Martha D. Beck, Marion Coryell, Sister 
Mary Leola, Ethel Lyon, Marion 
Roberts, Hilbert E. Stewart, Stella 
Roberts, Eyvind H. Bull, and J. Schaef- 
fer. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Siri Engman, violin pupil, won the 
Junior violin contest held by the Chicago 
Artists’ Association. Henrietta Black- 
well, contralto, was awarded the $200 
scholarship of the Bush Chapter of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. Mrs. Gene 
Davenport, pupil in the voice depart- 
ment, is frequently heard on radio pro- 
grams. Ethel Fitton and Edith John- 


- gon were singing in local theaters this 


week. Lester Black, Alice Cinradi, 
Charlotte Dane and Mrs. Rudolph Oden 
have recently filled interesting church 
engagements. Helen Parker was a re- 
cent soloist with the Riverside High 
School Orchestra. Roberta Van Gilder 
sang at Janesville on Easter Sunday. 





Florence White Sings in Chicago 


CHICAGO, May 2.—Florence White, so- 
prano, was soloist at a meeting of the 
Birchwood Musical Club, held in the 
Sovereign Hotel recently. Miss White 
also sang in the crystal ballroom, Black- 
stone Hotel, for the First District 
Woman’s Club, at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Irving Park and in 
a private recital. 





Providence Chopin Club has “President’s 
Day” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 2.—President’s 
Day was observed by the Chopin Club 
in the ballroom of the Providence-Bilt- 
more Hotel on April 30. In the absence 
of the president of the club, Mrs. Edgar 





J. Lownes, who recently sailed for 
Europe, Mrs. Walter A. Peck, vice- 
president _ presided. Luncheon was 
served to several hundred members and 
guests of the club in the early afternoon, 
after which there were addresses by 
Grace Gordon Pierce, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Arlington, 
Mass., and by Isaac O. Winslow, super- 
intendent, and Walter H. Butterfield, 
director of music of the Providence 
schools. An afternoon musical program 
included a group of piano solos by Rita 
Breault, piano winner in the New Eng- 
land district final contests, who played a 
Chopin Nocturne, “The Island Spell” by 
John Ireland and “Sonata Tragica” by 
MacDowell with musical understanding 
and brilliant technic. “In a Persian 
Garden” by Liza Lehmann was sung by 
the following local soloists: Geneva 
Jefferds Chapman, soprano; Claudia 
Rhea Fournier, contralto; Willard 
Amison, tenor, and Harry Hughes, bari- 
tone. Emma Winslow Childs was at the 
piano. N. BISSELL PETTISs. 





George Liebling to Conduct Summer 
Master Class 


_CuIcaGo, May 2.—George Liebling, 
pianist and composer, who came from 
Europe this season for his first A‘meri- 
can tour, will hold master piano classes 
this summer in his studio. The course 
will be given in June and July. Réper- 
toire classes will be devoted to the works 
of Bach, Beethoven, the romanticists 
and the moderns. Mr. Liebling will of- 
fer a free scholarship. The award will 
be made June 1. Only a limited number 
of exceptionally fine players will be ac- 





cepted in the master class, it is an- 
nounced. 
s HANNA 
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PASSED AWAY 


Lotia L. Frank 


WASHINGTON, May 6.—Mrs. Lotia L. 
Frank, widely known among the older 
generation of Washington musicians, 
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Just Published ! 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE VIOLIN 


By ALBERTO BACHMANN 


With introduction 
by 


EUGENE YSAYE 


Translated by 


FREDERICK H. 
MARTENS 


Edited by 
ALBERT E. WIER 





This is a unique work, being the 
only encyclopedic treatise on the 
violin ever published. It is written 
by the eminent musicologist, Alberto 
Bachmann, with an introduction by 
Eugene Ysaye. The following synop- 
sis of the contents gives an excellent 





idea of the value of this book to pro- | 
fessional violinists, teachers, students, | 
or merely enthusiasts about this 
instrument: 
SYNOPSIS 

The Origin of the Violin—Violin 
Makers in Europe—Violin Makers in 
America—Construction of the Violin 
—Colors and Varnishes—Bow Makers 
and Construction — Violin Bridge. 
String and Rosin Making—Violin 
Teaching and Study—The Evolution 
of Violin Playing—How to Practice 
—Tone and Its Development—Tone 
and the Various Bowings—The Evo- 
lution of Violin Technique—The Use 
of the Bow—Accentuation or Empha- 
sis—the Glissando or Portamento— 
Analyses of Master Violin Works— 
Violin Collecting in Europe and 
America —- Chamber Music — The 
Phonograph and the Violin—Glossary 
of Musical Terms—Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Violinists Literature 
Relating to the Violin—The Develop- 
ment of Violin Music—A List of Solo 
and Chamber Music for the Violin. 

There are 80 full page illustrations, 
several color plates and more than 
400 musical examples in its 488 pages 
of fascinatingly instructive reading. 





| 
| 
PRICE $5.00 | 
For sale at all music and book shops or of 


the Publishers 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St. New York 
Illustrated prospectus sent on request. 
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died here on April 30. Mrs. Frank, the 
widow of Professor Otto Frank, who 
was a noted musician and teacher, was 
a singer and composer, and had taken 
an active part for many years in various 
musical organizations here. Burial was 
made in Glenwood Cemetery in Wash- 
ington. 


Caroline K. Goldberg 


Caroline K. Goldberg, widow of Wil- 
liam Victor Goldberg formerly a well- 
known musician of New York, and her- 
self a teacher at the National Conserva- 
tory of Music and lecturer on music in 
the New York Public Schools, died last 
week at her home in New York. 


Olga Goldblatt 


CHICAGO, May 2.—Olga Goldblatt, 
widow of Joseph E. Goldblatt, and 
mother of Maurice Goldblatt, violinist 
and composer and a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College, 
died at her home here on April 26, in 
her sixty-second year. 


Arthur D. R. Brown 


Arthur D. R. Brown, organist and 
choirmaster, died at his home in Flush- 
ing on April 28, after a short illness of 
pneumonia. Mr. Brown was born in 
Shelbina, Mo., in 1871, and went to 
Flushing to live when a small boy. He 
had served as organist and choirmaster 
in Flushing, in Manhattan, Plainfield, 
N. J., Upper Montclair, N. J., and 
Whitestone, and Manhassett, L. I. 


KOUSSEVITZKY IS LISTED 
AMONG OCEAN PASSENGERS 





Week’s Large Complement of Voyagers 
Includes Artists and Musical 
Managers 


A number of noted musicians were 
again among the passengers on board 
vessels leaving New York for Europe 
last week. Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony, with Mrs. 
Koussevitzky, sailed to conduct concerts 
in London and Paris, by the liner Ma- 
jestic on May 2. Others who left in this 
liner were Josef Hofmann and Myra 
Hess, pianists; Lea Luboshutz, violinist, 
who will give concerts in Germany, and 
John Openshaw, composer. A_ party 
of musical note which sailed on the 
Aquitania on April 29 included Daniel 
Mayer, New York manager, and two of 
his artists, Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, who will 
make their débuts in Berlin in May. 
With them were Miss Giannini’s mother 


and Mrs. Jacobsen. The party will then 
go to London, where both artists will 
appear. 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, was a 
passenger in the outgoing Araguaya on 
the same day. He will appear with the 
Colonne Orchestra, under Vladimir Sha- 
vitch, and in recital in Paris, and will 
return for American engagements tn the 
autumn. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, left by the 
Lithuania on April 28. He will give 
concerts in Europe before returning to 
the United States. 

Mary Mellish, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, recently heard in the leading 
réle of the Tchaikovsky operetta ““Natja” 
in New York, left for a European vaca- 
tion by the Aquitania on April 29. Mrs. 
Sergei Klibansky was booked to leave 
by the Lapland on the same day. 

John Coates, English tenor, who made 
a flying visit to this country and ap- 
peared in two New York recitals, sailed 
on the Olympic on May 9. He will re- 
turn to America next season to give song 
programs in New York and other cities. 

Bernard R. Laberge, Montreal man- 
ager and a member of the Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management of New 
York, sailed by the French line on May 
6 to conduct negotiations for the visit 
of French artists to this country. 

Albert d’Auberge, a member of the 
first violin section of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, sailed in the Minnekahda on 
May 2. 

Mrs. Erna Kram Schubarth, a pupil 
of Lilli Lehmann, was a passenger in 
the outgoing Albert Ballin on April 30, 
and will continue study with her famous 
mentor in Berlin. 

Vincent Lopez and the members of 
his orchestra were on the outgoing 
Leviathan on May 2, bound for foreign 
engagements. 


Waterloo Has Three Days’ Festival 


WATERLOO, IOWA, May 2.—A spring 
music festival, under the direction of 
C. Albert Scholin, was given on April 
28, 29 and 30 at the First Methodist 
Church. The soloists were Adalbert 
Huguelet, pianist; Louise Winter, so- 
prano; Frederica Downing, contralto; 
William Rogerson, tenor, and Joel Lay, 
baritone, all of Chicago. who were heard 
in joint recital the first day. On the 
second evening a program was given by 
Edward Kurtz, violinist, and Mr. Hugue- 
let, pianist, with Alta Freeman as ac- 
companist. On the third evening a mass 
chorus from First Methodist, First 
Lutheran and Westminster Churches 
presented “Seven Last Words” and 
“Stabat Mater,” with Mr. Scholin con- 
ducting and Mr. Huguelet, Mrs. Roland 
Taylor and George W. Samson, Jr., ac- 
companying. 


ALBANY HEARS RECITAL 
BY NENETTE STEVENSON 





Coloratura Soprano in Public Debut 
Pleases Hearers with Program of 
Songs and Arias 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 2.—Nenette Mar- 
chand Stevenson, wife of William J. 
Stevenson of New York, made her first 
public appearance in a song _ recital 
on April 29, in the Colony Plaza. Her 
concert was given by invitation of the 
board of directors of the hotel, pre- 
liminary to her début in Carnegie Hall 
in December. 

Mrs. Stevenson captivated her audi- 
ence with her musical talent and per- 
sonal charm. She has a coloratura so- 
prano voice of pure quality, notably in 
the higher register; and her ability to 
please her hearers gives promise of a 
brilliant career. Mrs. Stevenson 1s a 
pupil of Estelle Liebling, and has been 
heard in private recitals. 

Her first group, sung in Italian, in- 
cluded two Puccini arias, “O Mio Bab- 
bino Caro” and the Waltz from “Bo- 
heme,” and Sibella’s “Bimba Bimbetta.” 
These works were given true interpreta- 
tions. But it was in English songs that 
the purity of her diction and phrasing 
was best appreciated. “Down in the 
Forest” by Landon Ronald, and songs by 
Rybner and Bremer were in this group, 
with “Robin, Sing Me a Song” by Spross 
as anencore. The final group comprised 
two Weckerlin songs and works by 
Lemaire, d’Erlanger, and Leoncavallo. 
Mrs. Stevenson appeared in Colonial cos- 
tume for this group. 

Josephine Hartman Vollmer was the 
accompanist, and played Mendelssohn’s 
“Capriccio,” a Chopin nocturne and 
“Dedication” by Schumann-Liszt in ex- 
cellent style. WILLIAM A. HOFFMAN. 


Swift Company Chorus Offers Prize 
CHICAGO, May 2.—The Swift and Com- 
Male Chorus announces its fifth 


annual competition for a composition 
for men’s voices. A prize of $100 will 
be awarded on Aug. 1 for the best set- 
ting of John Milton’s “Blest Pair of 
Sirens.” The composer must be a res!- 
dent of the United States, and his work 
be sent under a fictitious name to D. A. 
Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, not 
later than July 15. Mr. Clippinger, 
leader of the chorus, will be the judge, 
with Rudolph Reuter and Jeanne Boyd. 
The setting preferred is for chorus, with 
baritone solo, and piano and organ ac- 
companiment. The solo may be assigned 
to a tenor, however, and the organ part 
may be omitted. 
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this machine age. The modern singer 
thinks too much about some curious in- 
genious vocal method until his expres- 
sion and spontaneity are relegated to 
the background, or at least dulled. 

“Most of those who do so much talking 
about psychology are those who know 
little about the correct physical action 
necessary to sing. They are not real 
students. They are vague suggesters. 
Hypnotism does not work, nor some far- 
fetched idea in trick or fad. We are 
facing two extremes: the psychologist 
and the ultra-physiologist, suggestion 
and local effort. 


Too Much “Tone-Production” 


“In the teaching of singing during 
the past years the all-engrossing subject 
has been ‘Tone-Production.’ So true is 
this that the subject of interpretation 
or expression has to a large extent be- 
come a subject of secondary importance. 
Yet we must all acknowledge that the 
only value of technic is that it affords 
a medium for expression. It will also 
be seen that over-attention to technic 
will interfere with spontaneous, sane, 
natural and ideal expression, for the 
mind must be free in its use of the 
physical, untrammeled by artificial, un- 
natural and awkwardly acquired physical 
habits. 

“Also, the writing of modern com- 
posers does not make the same demand 
upon the singer as did the compositions 
of old. Ornamentation has largely gone 
out of style. Realistic declamation has 
become more and more insistent in its 
demands upon force and big tone, and 
the composer, dealing with freer forms 
of construction, has adopted the habit 
of signifying exactly how he wants his 
works sung. So true is this that those 
singers who perform chiefly the newer 
works rarely become good musicians or 
good stylists, because they find in each 
and every bar the complete intentions 
of the composer. 

“The voice has lost much of its pre- 
rogative of individual instrumental 
beauty and has become more and more 
a part of the whole, sometimes of less 
importance than the orchestra. It is 
self-evident that this has caused a great 
loss in the singer’s knowledge of style 
of the old kind of that pure and cul- 
tured musicianship necessary for the in- 
terpretation of the works of the old 
masters. 

“Singers of the day know little and 
care less about the use of the appogia- 
tura or embellishment; cadenzas are 
little in evidence; tempo rubato, fine 
phrasing, nuance of both phrase and 
word, musical figure, accent, messa di 
voce, understanding of the actual mood 
value of a piece or section are all thought 
little of today. The voice has degener- 
ated from a true musical instrument 
into a speech and declaiming medium, 
the word value becoming paramount. 

“And, curiously, as this has occurred, 
pronunciation and diction have become 
less and less perfect, force and power 
ruining the ease and elegance of sing- 
ing speech. In speaking, a forced voice 
is rarely clearly understood. The same 
is doubly true of the singing voice. Our 
chief problem is to obtain a natural, 
unhindered, sympathetic coordination of 
the emotional and physical forces of our 
expressive powers, the psychological and 


physical working together in perfect 
harmony. f ; 

“The real psychology of singing is 
then about as follows: experiment and 
practice of both technic and expression, 
leading to correct physical action, estab- 
lishing habit, succeeded by correct and 
truly artistic concept and impulse or 
will to do, which acts through habit in 
a subconscious manner. But it is phys- 
ical, just the same as it is mental, emo- 
tional, imaginative and willful. It is 
an endless chain of doing, imagining, and 
doing again. 

“The emotional side of the artist is 
the supreme side. Technic is only his 
aid. Psychology is generally dragged 
in by the scruff of the neck when the 
teacher does not know necessary facts 
physically. True science deduces but 
never over-analyzes. So we would say 
the teacher must deal with physiology, 
psychology and common sense. 

“The infant breathes as soon as he 
is born, and in a few years, in seven 
cases out of ten, develops an incorrect 
manner of breathing. Why? Why do 
we do lots of things in the rush of life 
directly against nature and law? 

“We know largely how the brain or 
mind acts to produce physical action, 
through imagination, inference, percep- 
tion, will, habit, telegraphing orders to 
the various muscles to be used and con- 
trolled. But suppose we have never 
done what we want to do—just as the 
infant wants to get across the room 
but he cannot because he has not de- 
veloped as yet his coordinate powers of 
walking. What does he do? He yells 
for aid. What does the singer do when 
he begins? He wants to sing ‘Celeste 
Aida,’ but he has not developed correct 
coordination of his vocal apparatus to 
do so. What does he do? He yells also, 
but not for aid. His kind friends or his 
teacher tell him it is great because it 
is very loud, his teacher talks psychology 
because he does not know, and in a few 
years Mr. Singer has no voice left. It 
is gone, and voices can be destroyed. 


The Expressive Art 
“Breathing is instinctive and therefore 
is easily learned, but singing is an art 
of expression of instinctive emotions 


idealized through culture and experi- 
ence, form, etc. So rhythm is instinc- 
tive, but melody is made by means of 
an accepted but artificial scale. So there- 
fore is harmony. 

“Our new world, material as it may 
be, has developed one great power beyond 
any old time dreams of success: the 
power of science. Science and art are 
not enemies—art has its scientific side 
as well as its purely art side. We are 
hearing continual agitations about li- 
censing teachers of music, or a neces- 
sary protection for pupil, public and art 
standards. How are we going to stand- 
ardize methods and knowledge of teach- 
ing without the aid of science and knowl- 
edge! Can you standardize emotionalism 
or suggestion or tricks or hocus pocus 
or ideas? No; a thousand times, no! 

“Tt is science that -vill unite us, that 
will show us the truth, accomplishing 
within the profession of teaching the 
real object of standardization; and it is 
time it came, for much of the teaching of 
our great art is hideous in the sublime 
ignorance, dishonesty, lack of ethical 
decency and conceit. Irresponsible criti- 
cism is rife because there is no standard. 

“So let us get together, learn from 
each other, listen to each other, bury 
jealousy and prejudice, and make our 
own standards for the law to use, just 
as the doctors and lawyers made theirs.” 
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Study and Pleasure in 
Europe Is Holiday Plan 
of Frederick Tillotson 
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Frederick Tillotson, Pianist 


Boston, May 2.—Frederick Tillotson, 
pianist, is taking his regular summer 
European trip. As usual with this 
sterling young American musician, he 
will devote a great deal of his summer 


to preparation, with Tobias Matthay in 
London, of his concert programs for the 
coming winter season. 

During the past season Mr. Tillotson 
fulfilled many important concert engage- 
ments, including appearances with the 
Buffalo Choral Society, West Newton 
Musical Society and at Mount Holyoke 
College. Bookings were also with the 
Brookline Impromptu Club, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.; the Worcester 
Art Museum, the Fall River Musical 
Club, the MacDowell Club and two ap- 
pearances at the Fay School. The Middle- 
sex Woman’s Club, Lowell, the Concord 
Music Club and the Melrose Orchestral 
— have been other societies on his 
ist. 

Upon Mr. Tillotson’s return next Sep- 
tember, he will give recitals in Boston, 
New York and other centers. 

At the conclusion of his studies under 
Tobias Matthay, Mr. Tillotson will visit 
Paris, Florence and Rome. 

W. J. PARKER. 





McCormack and Cleveland Orchestra 
Hailed in Springfield, III. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 2.—A _ typ- 

ical John McCormack audience, taxing 


the capacity of the State Arsenal and 
augmented by music lovers from every 
city and town in the vicinity of Spring- 
field, recently gave that artist a recep- 
tion as is seldom accorded any singer. 
Handel and Bach numbers were beauti- 
fully sung, and two.groups of Irish 
songs, for which the audience seemed 
happily waiting, were followed by gen- 
erous encores. Assisting artists, Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 


accompanist, shared the honors. The 
Amateur Musical Club sponsored the 
concert as an additional number on the 
year’s program. The last regular con- 
certs of the season were given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra. An afternoon pro- 
gram was conducted by Arthur Shepherd 
and arranged. especially for children. 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducted in the eve- 
ning, giving Brahms’ C Minor Symphony 
and works by Wagner and Debussy. 
NETTIE C. Doup. 





Newark Club Gives Local Composer’s 
Work 


NEWARK, N. J., May 2.—The fifty- 
second concert of the Lyric Club, New- 
ark’s chorus of 125 women’s voices, at- 
tracted a large audience to the Strand 
Theater. A varied program of numbers 
new to Lyric audiences, conducted by Dr. 


Arthur Woodruff, included “West Wind 
Over the Water” by Philip Gordon, local 
composer. Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, 
made an excellent impression as soloist. 
Members of the Music Study Club 
played numbers for two pianos. An 
interested audience gathered in the audi- 
torium of South Side High School to 
hear the tenth annual concert of St. 
Stephen’s Church. The soloists were 
Edith Connor, harp; Doris Soe, con- 
tralto; Margaret Sumner, diseuse; Wil- 
liam Berce, ’cello, and James Price, 
tenor. Under the direction of Mr. Gor- 
don, the South Side High School Or- 
chestra played numbers by Bach and 
Beethoven. PHILIP GORDON. 





Manila School Students Show Progress 
in “Patience” Performances 


MANILA, May 2.—The Marinduque 
High School students recently gave 
three excellent performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance” 
showing continued improvement over 
their previous performances of “Rigo- 
letto” and “The Mascot.” Carolina Ma- 
randa had the réle of Mabel. Mamerto 
de Guzman made his début as Frederick, 
and Julita Sotejo was the Ruth. José 
Laguio as General Stanley, Pedro Sison 
as the Sergeant, and Santiago Luz as 
the Pirate King. The chorus numbered 
100. Felix Dyck, pianist; Guilio Ron- 
coni, baritone, and Harry Lauder, have 
recently given successful performances. 

DWIGHT W. HIESTAND. 


BANGOR, Me.—Mrs. Henry F. Drum- 
mond, president of the Schumann Club, 
had charge of a recital at the home of 
Mrs. John F. Cassidy. An interesting 
program was devoted to the study of 
Negro music, with special stress laid on 
the works of H. T. Burleigh. The solo- 
ists were Agnes and Olga Ebbeson and 
Mrs. Kendall, sopranos, and Mrs. Roy S. 
Coffin, pianist. Mrs. Drummond read a 
paper on “The Poetic and Melodic Gifts 
of the Negro” by R. Emmett Kennedy. 
A feature of the program was H. T. 
Burleigh’s “Deep River,” played for the 
first time in this city as a ’cello duet 
by Adelbert W. Sprague and given on 
this occasion by his pupils, Faith Dono- 
van and Anna Torrens. Through the 
kindness of Otis Skinner, Victrola rec- 
ords were used to complete the program. 
Dorothy Doe Hicks and Ruth Newcomb 
were the accompanists. 
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s Composers Essay Larger Forms in New Works 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


MONG the signs that 
seem to indicate musical 
progress in our country 
is the increase in the 
number of works in the 

larger forms put out 
from American presses. Many of our 

composers in the past have found it 
necessary to seek European markets 
for their wares, for two reasons: It 
was difficult to find a publisher who 
would risk the expense of publication, 
and quite as difficult to find interpre- 
ters and a public after the publisher 
had done his part. Fortunately that 
day is passing, if it is not already 
entirely behind us, and today several 
of our publishing houses are bringing 
out sonatas, string quartets, trios and 
other works in the larger forms. In 
due time the symphony will doubtless 


make its appearance more often. 

* * * 

Of particular interest 
are two books of String 
Quartets and Piano 
Trios by Ernest Bloch 
(Carl Fischer). The 
quartets are entitled “Paysages” and 
consist of three short pieces: “North,” 
“Alpestre” and “Tongataboo,” wherein 
again Mr. Bloch demonstrates his unique 
musical thought and pronounced genius 
—for there is something more than 
mere talent in such music as he writes. 
In his work are a subtle but virile deli- 
cacy and a melodic, harmonic and 
rhythmic originality that stand out 
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constantly. Arnold Bennett says in a 
recent .article that even the most un- 
initiated listener, hearing Bach played a 
few times, will ask for more. There is 
a similar quality in. Mr. Bloch’s music. 
He does not wear his attractions on his 
sleeve, as it were, but there is something 
intellectually and emotionally gripping 
in his music. These attributes, however, 
will not be apprehended when measured 
by conventional standards. These quar- 
tets and the Three Nocturnes for violin, 
‘cello and piano, which Carl Fischer has 
also put out in one book are as distinc- 
tively individual and quite as impressive 
as anything Mr. Bloch has done. There 
is great beauty, combined with remark- 
able originality and impeccable musi- 
cianship. 
* * * 
In the “American Aca- 
demic Series” (Carl 
Fischer) there have re- 
cently been published 
two volumes of arrangements, entitled 
“Classic and Modern String Quartet 
Album,” that are of unusual value. 
These arrangements have been made by 
William Strasser, who has scored them 
with great skill and selected numbers of 
real interest, as the tables of contents 
will show: a Debussy Mazurka and a 
Canon by Bungert, a Pastorale by 
Glazounoff and the “Cuckoo” by Aren- 
sky, Chopin’s Valse, Op. 34, No. 2, a 
Contrapuntal Dance by Busoni and the 
“Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa,” No. 3, 
by Liszt make up the first volume of 
seven numbers; and an equal number 
in the second volume are: Gavotte by 
Grieg, Humoresque by Tchaikovsky, 
“Song of the Plovers” (an old Japanese 
Art Dance) by Koscak Yamada, “Slav- 
onic Dance” by Dvorak, Karganoff’s “‘Re- 
proach,” “Jota,” a Spanish Dance, by 
Granados and Gade’s “Romance.” 

*” * * 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
has added to his list of 
adaptations and _ ar- 
rangements of “Songs 
from the South” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) one entitled “The Little Angel 
Band” that is particularly attractive. 
It is an old Negro scng that the com- 
poser obtained from Mrs. Middleton- 
Smith and has arranged and harmonized 
effectively. The melody is not unknown 
—at least, a melody that is similar—but 
Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s editing of it en- 
hances its musical value not a little. 
There are keys for high and low voices. 
“A Garlanded Lane,” by Ernest Harry 
Adams, also comes in two keys and will 
not be without admirers. Both melody 
and accompaniment are smooth-flowing, 
and singers will find it a grateful song 
to sing and one that their listeners will 
like. Robert Huntington Terry has done 
a Waltz Song, “Awake! Awake, My 
Love,” that is particularly adapted for 
lyric sopranos, though it is published for 
a medium voice as well. Voice and piano 
frequently have independent melodies 
and there are many high notes for the 
gratification of the vocalist. These last 
two songs are also Schmidt publications. 
a + * 


Two Volumes 
of Music for 
String Quartet 


Three Songs by 
Well-Known 


Composers 


Sacred Songs “QO Eyes That Are 
by Homer Weary” by Homer 
Nearing and Nearing and “The 


Path of Life’ by Guy 
Michell (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) are tuneful songs for the 
church service. They are evidently in- 
tended, primarily, for those churches 
that prefer easily digested tunes and 
are built along the line of least resis- 
tance. There is undoubtedly a demand 
for such songs as these, and that is why 
composers keep turning them out, even 
when they are capable of something 
much better. They are published for all 


Guy Michell 


voices. 

. * a 
Compositions Felix Borowski is a 
for Violin by composer who can 
Felix Borowski write in a simple, melo- 


dious and almost pop- 
ular manner without producing cheap 
and commonplace music. This is one of 
the phases of his versatility, which runs 
the gamut from large orchestral scores, 
through organ sonatas to diverting little 
pieces for the violin. In this last cate- 
gory are three new pieces, entitled “Air 
Triste,” Arabesque and “Melodie Dans- 
ante” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). These 
pieces are simple enough to make good 
teaching material for intermediate 
pupils and are at the same time musical 
and musicianly enough to appear in any 
company, save perhaps those of very 
modern tendencies, with which they have 


nothing in common, being written in the 
musical speech of every-day. 
* *x *~ 


Violin teachers will be 
more than usually in- 
terested in three pieces 
by Arthur Hartmann, 
published under the 
general title of “Tiny Suite for Tiny 
Fiddlers” (G. Schirmer). “The See- 
Saw” is a slow melody in three-four 
time, descriptive and imaginative. “The 
One-Finger Waltz” is a real foot-pro- 
voking waltz, fascinating for any pupil, 
or grown-up, for that matter. Finally, 
the “March of the A-B-C’s,” marked 
“stubbornly, with rhythmic precision,”’ 
has much more broadness than its sim- 
plicity would seem to indicate. 


* * * 


“Tiny Suite 
for Tiny 

Fiddlers” by 
A. Hartmann 


A volume of “Ten 
Short and Easy Spe- 
cial Studies” for piano 
by Frances Terry has 
been added to the Scholastic Series (G. 
Schirmer). They treat of many phases 
of technic in a melodious and attractive 
manner and will be found helpful for 
pupils in about the fourth grade. There 
is practise in scale passages, diatonic 
and chromatic; in double notes, legato 
and melody playing, among other things. 
and the book is well worth the attention 
of teachers. 


Easy Studies 
for Piano by 
Frances Terry 


x * x 
A Chopin Bronislaw Huberman 
Transcription has added Chopin’s 
by Huberman Valse, Op. 70, No. 1 

(posthumous), to his 
transcriptions for the violin (Carl 
Fischer). This charming number de- 
serves wide hearing, despite the fact 


that the composer did not release it for 
publication before he died. Violinists 
will be grateful for Mr. Huberman’s 
version, as it adds to their repertory 
a number that is quite as effective in 
this guise as it was in the original. 

x * * 


Surely there are few 
combinations for which 
Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s song, “At Dawn- 
ing,” has not been arranged. The latest 
version of it is for Mandolin Orchestra, 
and the arrangement has been made by 
H. F. Odell (Oliver Ditson Co.). This 
melody is, of course, effective in any 
way it is played or sung, and mandolin 
players will find it useful. 

+ * * 

Piano teachers un- 
doubtedly owe a great 
deal to Angela Diller 
for her excellent ar- 
rangements of Folk-Songs and Airs for 
the use of young piano pupils. Miss 
Diller is to be praised even more for 
the quality of the music she chooses than 
for the manner in which she adapts it— 
though in this latter respect it is all 
that could be desired. There have just 


“At Dawning” 
for Mandolin 
Orchestra 


Arrangements 
for Piano by 
Angela Diller 


come from the press five numbers for 
second and third grade pupils, issued 
under the title of “Airs and Dances of 
the Eighteenth Century” (G. Schirmer), 
that are well up to her best standard. 
Some of these melodies are already well 
known. They are: “March of the Mus- 
keteers,” “Sir Pantaloon,” Danse (Lau- 
jon), Exaudet’s Minuet and “The March 
of the Three Kings.” This is piano 
music of the kind that young pianists 
should be encouraged to play and appre- 
ciate. 


+ * * 
Songs by H. Hanna Van Vollen- 
Van Vollen- hoven’s song, entitled 
hoven and “O, Inexpressible as 


Sweet,” for high voice 
(G. Schirmer), should 
make many friends among the singers, 
as it is not only effective, but musicianly 
and nicely singable. The poem, by 
George Edward Woodberry, lends itself 
to musical setting, and the composer has 
made the most of her opportunities. It 
is not nearly so easy to sing as it looks, 
for there is a demand for good breath 
control. 

Eleanor Marum’s Nocturne, for high 
voice, also a Schirmer publication, is not 
quite up to this composer’s best efforts. 
It is a ballad unalloyed, with a high 
tone at ~he end for the reason that a 
ballad usually has one to encourage ap- 
plause from the listener. Of its kind, per- 
haps it is not bad, but its kind is bad 
enough. 


Eleanor Marum 


Contracts have just been signed for 
an appearance by Judson House in re- 
cital at Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa.,'on June 8. 
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Gala Nation- Wide Music Week Opens 


with Big Celebrations in Many Cities - 
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[Continued from page 1] 





gram, under the leadership of George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the New 
York public schools, was preceded by a 
concert by the Police Band. Choruses 
were sung by Inter-Racial Festival 
groups, Boys Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
music school settlements, neighborhood 
houses and many of the children con- 
testants. 

In New York’s Music Week this year 
10,000 children actively took part in 
some activity. A Special Demonstration 
Contest was held at Carnegie Hall, with 
Leopold Auer, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Leopold Godowsky, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Franz Kneisel, Alma 
Gluck, Sophie Braslau and Harold Bauer 
among those officiating. Children who 
won the medals played and received 
a written criticism of their work from 
the eminent judges. The final interbor- 
ough contest for the gold medal awards 
were held in Town Hall every day except 
Tuesday, when a public music memory 
contest was scheduled. 


The Inter-Racial Festival occupied 
two evenings of Music Week, May 4 and 
5, the first of which brought forward 
the mixed choir of Hampton Institute, 
Spanish, English, Scottish, Indian, 
Hungarian and Lithuanian folk num- 
bers. The second night brought many 
soloists with the festival groups, with 
Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, in active 
charge of the festival. 


Chaperoned by the district chairman 
of the contests, a group of young musi- 
cians from among the highest contestants 
was scheduled to visit orphanages, 
homes for the blind, crippled children’s 
institutes, hospitals, old people’s homes 
and welfare houses. The final event 
scheduled was the school orchestral com- 
petition for the tropies awarded by the 
New York Music Week Association in 
the Capitol Theater on May 9. 

The opening program in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on May 4 marked the 
final appearance this season of Charles 
M. Courboin, Belgian organist, and the 
American Orchestral Society, with 
Chalmers Clifton conducting. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” Fantasie and Gigout’s Grand 
Chorus Dialogue. 

Westchester County will assemble one 
of the largest community choruses ever 
gathered in the United States for a 
three-day music festival in White Plains 
next week. A gigantic tent will be 
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Chicago Has Big Celebration 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The Chicago Feder- 
ation of Women’s Organizations, of 
which Mrs. Ora Lightner Frost is music 
chairman, was scheduled to give a 
Spring Breakfast in the Morrison Hotel. 
Many essays have been submitted to the 
Cable Company for the contest on 
“What Music Means to Our City.” Each 
noon programs are being given in Kim- 
ball Hall by the Friends of the Aged. 
The Music Week Committee is headed by 
Mrs. Edward S. Bailey, with Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Dever, wife of the Mayor, as 
honorary chairman. 

The committee consists of the follow- 
ing citizens: Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick, Frederick Stock, Herbert Hyde, 
Dean Thomas Holgate, Felix Borowski, 
Kenneth Bradley, Karleton Hackett, 
Herman Devries, Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Eugene Stinson, René Devries, Jean- 
nette Cox, Margie McLeod, Charles 
Watt, Florence French, Harry D. 
Schoonwald, Roy Waite, A. L. MacNab, 
Edgar A. Nelson, Agnes Heath, Mrs. 
Archibald Freer, Mrs. Arthur Meeker, 
Mrs. E. J. Murray, Adda M. Trebough, 
Elizabeth Baker, Albion Headburg, Mrs. 
Thomas Starr Harper, Mrs. L. Hamilton 
McCormick, Mrs. Louis E. Yager and 
Mrs. Andrew Sheriff. 

Also Olga Menn, Mrs. Frank E. 
Gregg, Mrs. John Colbert, Mrs. George 
D. Taylor, Mrs. George W. Plummer, 
Mrs. Wendell R. Doolittle, Mrs. Henry 
W. Hardy, Mrs. Charles E. Young, Mrs. 
H. Walbaum, Mrs. C. L. Holtzman, Mrs. 
E. J. Murray, Mrs. A. G. Jackson, Mrs. 
Hayes Irwin and Mrs. Charles Walter 
Laflin. 

Also Mrs. H. N. Thomson, Mrs. Frank 
Beadell, Mrs. H. H. Packer, Mrs. H. W. 
Hartoff, Mrs. Adolph Wolff, Mrs. 
Charles Severinghaus and Dr. Kathryn 
Swartz. The program chairman is Mrs. 
Thomas Philip Casey, and Mrs. Ora 
Lightner Frost, chairman of music. 





Richmond Concert Scheduled 


RICHMOND, VA., May 4.—Music Week’s 
activities start today with a concert in 
the Colonial Theater, through the 
courtesy of Jake Wells. Three large 
orchestras will combine and conductors 
will include Fred Starke, Bert Hollowell 
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BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


and Claude Elam. The program consists 
of Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt,” excerpts from Gounod’s 
“Faust” and Herbert’s “Natoma.” Solo- 
ists are Mr. Morales, violinist, and 
Joseph Whittemore, tenor. 

L. F. GRUNER 





Lawrence Holds Féte 


LAWRENCE KAN., May 2.—Circum- 
stances made it necessary for Lawrence 
to celebrate Music Week from April 26 
to May 2, instead of in the »veek follow- 
ing. On the afternoon of the first day 
the Haskell Indian Band appeared in a 
concert conducted by Alexander Melovid- 
off and in the evening the Lawrence 
Choral Union, assisted by the Baker 
University Chorus and Kansas Univer- 
sity Orchestra presented the “Messiah” 
with Irene Peabody, Vera Neely, Martin 
Hall and Earl Miller as soloists. Other 
concerts of the week included the Rotary 
Club; Kansas University Band, J. C. 
McCanless, director; University Women’s 
Chorus, Agnes Husband, director; Girls’ 
Glee Club and orchestra, Gola Coffelt, 
conductor; Lawrence Musical Club, 
Kiwanis, Children’s Chorus and the 
Lawrence Choral Union of 400 voices 
with distinguished soloists. 

FREDERICK A, COOKE. 





Watertown Committee Active 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 3.—The 
Music Week Committee, appointed by 
the recently organized Community Con- 
gress, has arranged an_ elaborate 
program for this week. Sigmund 
Spaeth, lecturer, is visiting Watertown 
for the occasion. Forerunners of Music 
Week included an afternoon program at 
the home of Mrs. Frank Moore, with 
Florence Forelli, soprano, and Geraldine 
Arnold, pianist; a recital in the Histori- 
cal Building by Florence Girton Hart- 
mann, Marie Becker, Ada Kincaid and 
Carl Bye, and the last Chamber Music 
Concert of the series, given at the home 
of Mrs. Stewart Lansing, with Mary 
Herton Norton, Dean Saunders, Lillian 
Littlehales and Prof. Grubner assisting. 

WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP. 
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Pee = Come and Pens 

2 cal capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 
York Herald Tribune. . 
‘‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 
plause.’’—New York Sun. 

‘‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’—Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution."-—Musical Courter, 
CONCERTS: 516 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 












Arts to Be Blended in Theater . 
of the Future 
Meee eee 


[Continued from page 3] 





like light, color, fabric and human masses 
in this director’s laboratory of dramatic 
expression. Mr. Jones conceives a strik- 
ing vision for the future—an art some- 
what paralleling that of Wagner, in 
which all the arts shall combine and fuse 
to the end of one dramatic impression of 
supreme artistry. 





St. Olaf College Band Opens Tour 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., May 2.—The an- 
nual tour of the St. Olaf College has 
opened successfully. The itinerary in- 
cudes Superior, Wis.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Hibbing, Virginia, Crookston, and Grand 
Forks, N. D. The players are under 
the leadership of J. Arndt Bergh. P. 
G. Schmidt is manager of the band. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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SUMMER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
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Boston Fétes Koussevitzky and Men 


at Conclusion of Symphony's Season 
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OSTON, May 4.—With the concerts 

of Friday afternoon and evening, 
May 1, the Boston Symphony ended its 
forty-fourth season and Serge Kousse- 
vitzky completed his first season as con- 
ductor of the orchestra. To enable Mr. 
Koussevitzky to sail for Europe on 
Saturday, precedent was broken in set- 
ting the regular Saturday evening con- 
cert back to Friday evening. 

For his final program the conductor 
repeated Scriabin’s “Prometheus,” De- 
bussy’s Two Nocturnes, “Clouds” and 
“Festivals,” and Borodin’s Polovtsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor.” He also in- 
troduced, for the first time in Boston, 
Alexander Siloti’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Adagio from the Toccata in C Major, 
and presented Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo, No. 3, in G Major, for String 
Orchestra. The Cecilia Society, trained 
by Malcolm Lang, assisted the orches- 


tra in the performance of “Prometheus” 
and Borodin’s Dances, and Alexander 
Lang Steinert contributed excellent abili- 
ties to the piano part of “Prometheus.” 

Again Scriabin’s Poem of Fire proved 
interesting principally in its atmospheric 
beginnng and in the tremendous climax, 
while intermediate pages marked time 
and wandered incoherently. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky played the Two Nocturnes by 
Debussy with beauty of effect. 

The final concerts were the occasion 
for several demonstrations. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was given a hearty reception 


and__ send-off. He shared with the 
orchestra in the enthusiasm of the 
applause. Georges Longy, concluding 


twenty-seven seasons as solo oboist of 
the Boston Symphony, was given a mov- 
ing tribute by the audience, which rose 
in his honor and applauded him deeply 
and sincerely. 


Flute Players End Season 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club con- 
cluded its season with a concert at the 
Boston Art Club on Sunday afternoon, 
April 26. Georges Laurent, musical 
director of the club, arranged a program 
of much interest. He introduced for the 
first time a composition in two move- 
ments by Jacques Ibert, for two flutes, 
clarinet and bassoon, played by Laurence 


Turno, Emil Acieri, Raymond Allard 
and himself. 

Also played for the first time was a 
well constructed and musically interest- 
ing Quintet for Piano and Strings by 
Joseph F. Wagner, a young resident 
composer. It was played effectively by 
Charles Denoe Leedy, pianist, and the 
Durrell Quartet, composed of Josephine 
Durrell and Beatrice Griffin, violins; 
ery Golden, viola, and Mildred Ridley, 
cello. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor and artist pupil 
of Arthur Wilson, contributed excellent 
imaginative singing in novel works by 
Ravel, Debussy, Georges Auric and 
Satie, in which he was accompanied by 
Reginald Boardman. With the assis- 
tance of the Durrell String Quartet and 
Mr. Boardman, Mr.. Lautner gave a 
vocally beautiful presentation of H. 
Clough-Leighter’s Lyric Suite, “The Day 
of Beauty.” The concert closed with 
the Haydn Quartet, Op. 77, No. 1, ca- 
pably played by the Durrell Quartet. 


McCormack in Two Recitals 


John McCormack gave recitals at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 26, and Thursday evening, April 
30. The program of the second concert 
was given over to request numbers. At 
both concerts Mr. McCormack was in ex- 
cellent voice, singing with superb style. 
He was assisted by Lauri Kennedy, 
whose suave ‘cello playing met with 
much favor; bv John P. Marshall, or- 
ganist, and by Edwin Schneider, accom- 
panist. 


Miinz Heard with Symphony 


On Monday evening, April 27, the Bos- 
ton Symphony gave its fifth and final 
concert of the Monday evening series. 
Mr. Koussevitzky played the Vivaldi 
Concerto in D Minor for Orchestra with 
Organ, edited by Alexander Siloti, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in E 
Minor. Mieczyslaw Miinz, assisting 
piano soloist, gave a poetic and tasteful 
performance of Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. 


John Coates’ Début 


John Coates, English tenor, was heard 
in a program of Shakespeare songs at 
the Copley Hotel on Sunday evening, 
April 26. Unusually effective were the 
alternative musical settings, old and 
modern, to the same poems from seven 








FRANZ 


KNEISEL 


will accept a limited number of students for 


Virtuoso Violin Playing 


and Chamber Musie 
at Blue Hill, Maine 


From July Ist to August 29th, 1925 
e 


For terms of tuition and particulars for living 

accommodations, etc., apply to the Secretary of 

Franz Kneisel, 329 W. 84th St., New York, until 
June Ist (thereafter Blue Hill, Me.) 





of Shakespeare’s plays. The old settings 
impressed with their simple charm, and 
the modern ones sought more preten- 
tious and striking effects of melody, 
rhythm and harmony. Mr. Coates, an 
obvious enthusiast for these settings, 
sang them with sparkling fancy and keen 
imagination. He interspersed his sing- 
ing with witty and helpful explanatory 
remarks. Edward Harris was a very 
capable accompanist. The concert was 
exceptionally well liked by the audience. 


Bonci Heard in Benefit 


A concert was given for the benefit 
of the Italian War Veterans’ Mutual 
Aid Association of Boston by Alessandro 
Bonci, tenor, and Ester Ferrabini, so- 
prano, at Symphony Hall on Sunday, 
April 26. Mr. Bonci, long unheard in 
Boston, contributed Italian songs and 
operatic arias in which he revealed his 
old skill as a vocal stylist and inter- 
preter. Mme. Ferrabini’s singing stirred 
much enthusiasm by virtue of its opu- 
lence and dramatic appeal. Arthur 
Fiedler was able accompanist to both 
singers. 


Apollo Club in Year’s Finale 


The Apollo Club gave its final concert 
of the season at Jordan Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 28. With Mr. Moilen- 
hauer conducting, the large men’s chorus 
sustained its fine reputation as a choral 
body in songs by Thayer, Schumann. 
Zander, Gounod, Handel, Maunder, De 
Koven, O’Hara and Stevenson. Club 
members who assisted in solo parts were 
Charles G. Boyd, Jr., and E. Lindsen 
Cummings, tenors, and Louis A. Hans- 
com, baritone. Doris Emerson, soprano, 
assisted with two groups and sang the 
obbligato to Frederick Stevenson’s 
“Omnipotence.” Miss Emerson gave 
pleasure with her voice, technic, stylistic 
manner of singing and vital interpreta- 
tions. Frank H. Luker, the well-liked 
club pianist, played two piano solos, 
Debussy’s “Cathédral Engloutie” and 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade, with finished 
technic and sound musicianship. A 
large audience filled Jordan Hall and 
eens singers and conductor heart- 
ily. 

Longy Féted in “Farewell” 


Jordan Hall was filled on Saturday 
afternoon, May 2, by many Boston 
music-lovers assembled to witness the 
annual graduation exercises, the tenth 
anniversary concert of the Longy School 
of Music and to pay farewell tribute to 
Georges Longy, who has been a con- 
spicuous figure in the musical life of 
Boston for over a quarter of a century. 
He joined the Boston Symphony as oboe 
soloist in 1898 and terminated his asso- 
ciation with the orchestra at the final 
concert on May 1, 1925. In 1915 he 
founded the Longy School of Music and 
has served as its director since then. He 
retires now from the field of musical 
activities to return to France with the 
best wishes of his many Boston friends 
and admirers. 

Mme. Renée Longy-Miquelle arranged 
a program of events for the celebration 
at Jordan Hall. Georges Miquelle, son- 
in-law of Mr. Longy, made his début as 
orchestral conductor in Lalo’s Overture 
to “Le Roi d’Ys,” which was played by 


an orchestra formed of graduates, 
former and present pupils of the Longy 
School of Music, members of the former 
Boston Orchestral Club, Boston Musical 
Association, MacDowell Club Orchestra, 
Longy Club and members of the faculty 
of the Longy School of Music. Richard 
Platt and Heinrich Gebhard, pianists, 
played Richard Platt’s Prelude and Pas- 
torale and Edward B. Hill’s Jazz Study 
for two pianos. Georges Miquelle con- 
ducted a Rhapsodie composed by Georges 
Longy and the Allegretto and Menuetto 
from Schubert’s D Major Symphony. 


Jurist Pays Tribute 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president 
of the board of trustees of the Boston 
Symphony, paid glowing tribute to Mr. 
Longy for his contributions to Boston’s 
musical life. George E. Judd, the as- 
sistant manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony, added a short speech of praise 
and presented Mr. Longy with a book, 
bound in blue and gold, containing the 
signatures and words of appreciation 
from those musicians who have been in 
any way associated with Mr. Longy. 
The students of the Longy School pre- 
sented a gift to Mr. Longy. 

After the diplomas and medals were 
presented to the 1925 graduates of the 
school, Mary Fay and Laura Littlefield, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dudley Fitts, each 
sang a group of songs. The program 
concluded with Stuart Mason’s orches- 
tral divertissement, “Longy-ana,” writ- 
ten especially for the occasion. Mr. 
Gebhard played the piano part and Mr. 
Miquelle conducted. 


Chamber Trio A pplauded 


The Boston Chamber Music Trio, com- 
posed of Barbara Werner, violinist; 
Marion Moorhouse, ’cellist, and Persis 
Cox, pianist, gave its first concert at 
the Copley-Plaza on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 29. The trio numbers con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Trio in G Major and 
John Ireland’s Phantasie-Trio in A 
Minor. These were played with sensi- 
tive feeling for ensemble adjustments 
and revealed, too, the individual capa- 
bilities of the performers. Miss Cox 
played a group of piano pieces by Whit- 
horne, Griffes, Gluck-Brahms, Heilman, 
Hopekirk, Schubert and Debussy and 
showed pianistic abilities of a high order, 
playing with good technic and musical 
feeling. 


Whiteman Players in Benefit 


Paul Whiteman and his concert or- 
chestra played at Symphony Hall on 
Saturday evening, May 2, under the aus- 
pices of the Bryn Mawr Club of Boston, 
for the benefit of the New England 
Regional Scholarship at Bryn Mawr. 
The program, “an entertainment in 
American music,” aside from the mis- 
cellany of popular tunes, contained Leo 
Sowerby’s Synconata. George Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” with Harry 
Parrella as soloist, was played at the 
end of the concert. HENRY LEVINE. 


Laurie Merrill. soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing three groups of songs in 
costume with the Symphony Association 
of Norfolk, Va.. early next fall. Miss 
Merrill has recently concluded a success- 
ful tour of the South. 
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M. H. Hanson takes pleasure in announcing that 


our brilliant American pianist— 


NINON ROMAINE 


has decided to spend the entire winter of 1925-1926 
She has given up her numerous engage- 
ments in Holland, Belgium and France. 


Madame Romaine makes a specialty of Chopin, Liszt 


New programs, particulars as to fees, dates and de- 
tails regarding her recent European appearances will 
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M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Morning Choral Heard—Chaminade Club 
Ends Twenty-Seventh Season 


The Morning Choral, Herbert Stave- 
ly Sammond, conductor, gave its spring 
concert in the ballroom of the St. George 
Hotel on April 16. Norman Joliff, bari- 
tone, assisting artist, was heard in two 
groups of songs. The Choral sang R. 
Huntington Woodman’s “Sing O’ Heart,” 
Page’s “Road Song,” by Harold O. 
Smith, “Gipsies,”’ Brahms-Shelly, 
“Slave’s Dream,” with incidental solo by 
Doris Coxon and “When the Land Was 
White with Moonlight,” by Nevin, with 
solo obbligato by Bessie Bowman Estey. 
The club soloist for the evening was 
Elsie Ahrens, who sang Verdi’s Caro 
Nome. Another feature was the play- 
ing of a thirteen-year-old pianist, Irene 
Peckham, in numbers by Chopin, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff and Saint-Saéns. A large 
number of subscribers and friends greet- 
ed the singers and their director. 

The Chaminade Ladies Choral, under 
Emma Richardson Kuster, closed its 
twenty-seventh season with a concert in 
the Opera House of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy on Monday evening, April 20. Art- 
ists assisting were Donald Thayer, bari- 
tone, who sang “Caro Mio Ben” by 
Giordani, “It Is Enough,” by Mendels- 
sohn, “Malgre Moi,” by Pfeiffer, “Crim- 
son Petals,” by Quilter and “Vision 
Fugitive” by Massenet. Henry Moeller, 
tenor, was heard in Campbell-Tipton’s 
“Spirit Flower” and other numbers. The 
Choral sang “There’s a Lark in My 
Heart” by Spross, “Woodland Magic” 
by Wick, “Slave’s Dream” by Matthews, 
with incidental solo by Henry Moeller; 
“Cradle Song” by Schubert, “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass” by James P. Dunn, 
“Night in the Desert” by Jenkins, “The 
Gipsies” by Brahms-Shelly, and a 
group of songs in French. There were 
soprano solos by Harriet A. Spink, with 
flute obbligato by Hugo Leipniker. Laura 
Consaul Ross, contralto club solgist, was 
heard in ‘““My Heart is Weary,” “py Gor- 
ing Thomas. All soloists were liberally 
applauded and the choral numbers by 
the Chaminade were well received. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Harriet Cady and Dancer Give Program 


Harriet Cady gave the second in her 
subscription musicale series at the home 
of Mrs. John Ames Mitchell on the after- 
noon of April 18. On this occasion the 
program was devoted to dance music, 
in which Miss Cady had the assistance 
of Helen May, a pupil of Pavlowa. 
Among the numbers played and _ illus- 
trated were Brahms’ Gavotte, Rameau’s 
Sarabande, Beethoven’s Minuet, Schu- 
bert’s Moment Musicale, Miss Cady’s 
Danse Orientale and an Egyptian dance. 
Miss Cady was heard in solo numbers 
of her own composition and arrange- 
ment. 





Margaret Northrup Sings in Montreal 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, made 
her fourth appearance in Canada this 
season when she sang in recent perform- 
ances of Handel’s “Messiah” and Bach’s 
St. Matthew’s Passion in Montreal, 
under the conductorship of F. H. 
Blair. On the evening of April 29 she 
was announced to sing in a concert at 
Columbia University, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
a feature of her program being several 
songs written by students in the com- 
position department. 





Joseph Szigeti to Introduce New Violin 
Compositions Next Season 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, who will 
make his American début under the 
direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson next season, has sent to 
Mr. Judson his répertoire of works with 
orchestra. It includes several novelties, 
among which will be a Poem for violin 
and orchestra, dedicated to him by 
Templeton Strong, American composer, 
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who has been living in Switzerland for 
many years; the Prokofieff Concerto and 
a concerto by Busoni. Mr. Szigeti 
achieved such a great success in his 
playing of the Beethoven Concerto in a 
Paris concert recently that he has been 
engaged for his twelfth recital in that 
city on May 12. 





Sergei Klibansky Singers Active 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been 
active of late. Lottice Howell was so 
successful in her first engagement at 
the Capitol Theater that she has been 
made a regular member of Roxie’s Gang. 
Alveda Lofgren, soprano, fulfilled re- 
cent concert engagements in Chatham 
and Morristown, N. J., and has been en- 
gaged as substitute soprano at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in Summit, 
N. J. She sang with the Choral Club 
at the Plaza Hotel on April 27. Emelie 
Henning gave a successful concert in 
Schenectady on April 9. She will con- 
tinue her studies under Mr. Klibansky 
at the Chicago Musical College this sum- 
mer. James Posey gave a program of 
songs in Indianola, Miss., recently, and 
was soloist in a program in Jackson, 
Miss. Louise Smith, contralto, and 
Marentze Nielsen, soprano, gave “Trova- 
tore” in the form of an operalogue be- 
fore the members of the Brooklyn Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club re- 
cently and have been engaged for an- 
other program this month. The follow- 
ing pupils will give a recital under the 
auspices of the White Plains Daily Re- 
porter on May 7: Alveda Lofgren, Louis 
Smith, Marentze Nielsen, Alva Gressier, 
esa Hochman, Cyril Pitts and Louis 
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Salmaggi Forces in “Rigoletto” 


Alfred Salmaggi’s Opera Company 
presented “Rigoletto” in the Manhattan 
Opera House Saturday evening before a 
capacity audience. The chief feature of 
the performance was the excellent sing- 
ing and interpretation of Maddalena 
Erbland in the réle of Gilda. G. Dell’ 
Orefice conducted. A ballet was given 
after the second act conducted by Louis 
Palladino. The next performance will 
bring forward Bernardo DeMuro, tenor, 
in “Trovatore.” 





Singer from Emily Miller’s Studios 
Fulfills Engagements 


Beth Young, contralto, was soloist at 
special services of the Congregational 
Church, Pelham Wood, recently. Mrs. 
Young sang effectively “The Resurrec- 
tion” by Pearl Curran and “Easter 
Dawn” by Woodman. Mrs. Young will 
be heard in the program to be given at 
the luncheon of the Manhattan Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria the middle of this 
month. Mrs. Young is a pupil of Emily 
Miller. 

Judson to Manage Renée Thornton 

Renée Thornton, soprano, who has 
been heard with much success since her 
début two seasons ago, will appear in 
recital next season under the direction 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson. 
As in the past, Mme. Thornton will be 
accompanied at the piano in all her re- 
citals by her husband, Richard Hage- 
man. 





Adele Margulies Presents Pianist 


Adele Margulies presented her pupil, 
Jascha Silberman, in a piano recital in 
her studio on the afternoon of April 26. 
The young performer was heard in a 
program that included Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 27, No. 2, a group of Chopin 
and works by Scriabin, Borodin, Scott 
and Liszt. 


Annie Friedberg to Manage Beatrice 
Martin Next Season 


Beatrice Martin, soprano, who has 
been heard in recital in New York and 
other cities, will appear next season un- 
der the management of Annie Friedberg. 
An extensive tour of cities in the Middle 
West is being planned. 
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Anna Graham Harris, Contralto 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, is one 
of those versatile artists who view life 
from all its angles. Five years ago she 
came to New York to accept a position 
as soloist in a prominent Fifth Avenue 
church. She studied under Herbert 
Witherspoon and is now coaching with 
Walter Golde. 

As a conductor of choruses in Phila- 
delphia, Hackensack and_ elsewhere, 
she has been both on the buying and 
selling end of this business of making 
music. She has solicited engagements 
for soloists and _ is_ solicited for 
them. She engages assisting artists for 
her choruses and is engaged as assisting 
artist of choruses. “You have no idea,” 
she said. “how much fun it is being at 
both ends of the rope! It throws some 
interesting side lights on audiences!” 

Miss Harris believes that the depres- 
sion in concert business is not due half 
as much to radio as it is to the failure 
of artists to interest what she calls the 
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average audience. People always have 
money for what interests them,” she in- 
sists. “The trouble is that artists so 
often do not ring true? I have 
found by watching audiences’ reactions 
while conducting, while singing and while 
being a part of the audience myself, that 
they demand five things of the artist. 

“It is not the kind of song that mat- 
ters. It is the clarity of your interpre- 
tation which counts most. You can hold 
your audience as easily with Hugo Wolf’s 
““Mausfallen Spriichlein” as you can with 
“O’Grady’s Goat” if the conception is 
vivid. In the second place, the average 
audience always prefers songs that deal 
with fundamental emotions. Lyrics of 
trees and showers are never as accept- 
able as those of love and longing. One 
point that is very obvious but equally 
important is perfect intonation. We are 
a very musical nation and I have found 
that over half of the average audience 
is conscious of off-pitch singing. 

“The last two suggestions are of per- 
sonality. Vitality and an exaggerated 
sense of the dramatic are necessary, not 
only in ballad singing, but in lyric as 
well. A great deal of hyperbole is often 
required to ward off the boredom of the 
average audience. Then, too, people like 
to feel that singers are human beings. 
They want style at all events. You don’t 
have to be ‘different’ to be artistic. You 
don’t have to wear radical gowns and 
make yourself freakish. Learn to know 
what suits your personality and dress 
accordingly.” 


Yj 


Vlado Kolitsch to Broadcast Mozart 
Work 


Vlado Kolitsch, violinist, whose play- 
ing of works by Mozart and other classic 
composers has been widely acclaimed, 
will play the Mozart Concerto in D in 
a radio concert to be broadcast from 
station WEAF at nine o’clock on the 
evening of May 16. Mr. Kolitsch will 
play on Mozart’s violin to the accompani- 
ment of a spinet nearly 200 years old. 
He will be assisted by Malvene Gardner. 











Conductor’s Daughter Weds 


Paul Henneberg, conductor of the New 
York Police Band and also of the Young 
Men’s Symphony, and Mrs. Henneberg 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Blanche, to Nils Kull on 
April 12. 
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Telephone: 4018 CHARLOTTE, N. 6. 
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MISCHAKOFF 
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Concerts—Recitals 
Management: GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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Theoretical Subjects. 





SERVICE PLAYING—CONDUCTING 


Accompaniment of Oratorios, Hints on Choir Rehearsals, 
The Organ as a Solo Instrument. 


Guilmant Organ School 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Exceptional Organ Practice Facilities 
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“LOST” SYMPHONY PLAYED 
AT PRIVATE REHEARSAL 





Zuro Forces Give First Hearing to New 
Works by Dr. J. J. Schneider and 
Carl Beutel 


The Sunday Symphony Society, Josiah 
Zuro, conductor, played two new works 
by American composers at the invitation 
rehearsal in the Criterion Theater on 
April 28. The first was a symphonic 
poem by Carl Beutel, head of the de- 
partment of music of Greensboro College 
in North Carolina, and the other a sym- 
phony by J. J. Schneider, a Brooklyn 
physician. 

The work by Dr. Schneider has come 
to be known as the “Lost” Symphony. 
The score was sent to Dirk Foch when 
he was conductor of the City Symphony, 
but disappeared when that organization 
merged with the New York Philhar- 
monic. The rehearsal was conducted by 
Felix Deyo, the composer’s teacher, from 
the original pencil sketches, which are 
without tempo markings. The work is 
written along conservative lines and 
shows the composer’s distinct gift for 
melody. 

Mr. Zuro expressed great satisfaction 
over the Beutel work, which is written 
in the modern idiom, full of orchestral 
color and possessing a restless spirit. He 
hopes to present it in one of the con- 
certs of the society next season. Seven 
manuscripts have been played, either 
publicly or privately, in competition for 
the prize of $100, which will be awarded 
at the close of the season. 





Bogue-Laberge Bureau Announces Art- 
ists’ List for Next Season 


Lucy D. Bogue and Bernard R. La- 
berge have announced the following list 
of artists who will appear under their 
management next season: E. Robert 
Schmitz and Clara Haskil, pianists; 
Charles Courboin and Alfred Hollins, 
organists, by arrangement with Alex- 
ander Russell, who will book concerts 
east of the Mississippi; Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist; Robert Imandt, violinist; 
Marya Freund, Rose Armandie and 
Laurie Merrill, sopranos; Fernard 
Francell, tenor, and Eugene Goossens, 
Clarence Gustlin, Darius Milhaud and 
Vladimir Golschman, conductors, com- 
posers and lecturers. 





Warford Pupils Sing in Concerts 


Pupils of Claude Warford have been 
heard in recent concerts. Joseph Kay- 
ser, baritone, has fulfilled engagements 
in Rutherford, Mamaroneck, Elmira, 
with the Chaminade Club in Yonkers, 
Hudson, and with the Chatham orches- 


tra. Grace Farrar, soprano, has ap- 
peared in joint recital with Mary Thorn- 
ton McDermott, pianist, before the 
Chaminade Club of Yonkers, at Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn, and with the 
Brooklyn Women’s Club at the Hotel 
Bossert. Marian Callan, soprano, has 
been heard in the Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium and before the Fortnightly Club in 
the Bronx. Carl Rupprecht, baritone, 
has sung in Kearny, N. J., and in Maple- 
wood, N. J. 





Mario Pagano di Melito Gives Pupils’ 
Recital 


Mario Pagano di Melito presented a 
large class of pupils in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening, April 30. 
The program ranged from ballads by 
Penn and Metcalf to operatic arias by 
Puccini and Mascagni. Those who took 
part were Ada Bettan, Vincent T. Mi- 


lora, Adele Elliott, Etta Koss, Philipe 
Pulverman, Phebe Oldham, Boccarusso- 
Pesce, Morton Davis, Giulio Cortis, An- 
tonio De Cianni, Frederick La Tray and 
Francis Rothenberg. While several of 
the singers were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make a good showing, the 
majority disclosed voices with large pos- 
sibilities, singing with freedom of deliv- 
ery, and a leaning towards the dramatic. 
Messrs. Davis, Milora and Pulverman, 
and Mme. Boccarusso-Pesce were partic- 
ularly effective in their numbers. Julian 
Huarte was at the piano and D. Scherer 
played several violin selections and ob- 
bligatos. A large audience gave the sing- 
ers much encouragement. G. F. B. 


Josef Borissoff Presents Pupils in Two 
Violin Recitals 


Josef Borissoff, violinist and teacher, 
presented pupils in two recitals in the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium recently. The 
first program on April 4 revealed the 
quality of the work done by pupils of 
Mr. Borissoff. Stephen Mero, Emanuel 
Vardi, Tobias Bloom, Baleslaw Ko- 
proweki, Anna Krantz and Rose Car- 
bonaro and Dwight Cameron were among 
the participants. The recital on the 
afternoon of April 25 brought forward 
Sam Marx, Horton Connell, Hazel Knif- 
fin, Errington Kerr, Arthur Baecht, Ben 
Listengart, Duncan Stewart, Raschell 
Merrill, Cesar Algen and Berta Shultz. 





S. Hurok Removes Offices to Quarters 
in*Manhattan Opera House 


S. Hurok, Inc., manager of many 
prominent artists and attractions, has 
removed its offices from Aeolian Hal] to 
large quarters in the Manhattan Opera 
House. 








HELEN NORFLEET, Pianist 


ing artists. 


Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


corner of Arkansas. 


well as the beauties of the Ozarks.) 





The Norfleet Trio 


LEEPER NORFLEET, ’Cellist 


announces the establishment of a 


CHAMBER MUSIC CAMP 


for Girls 


Sulphur Springs, Arkansas (In the Ozarks) 
July 1st to September Ist, 1925 


Daily ensemble playing under the personal direction of the Norfleet 
Trio and staff. Folk-dancing, Group Singing and Musical Pageants 
in the Camp’s Greek Theatre. Frequent concerts by staff and visit- 
Private lessons if desired. 

Outdoor sports under the direction of Genevieve Turner Holman, 
Golf, tennis, basketball, horseback 
riding, boating, swimming, hiking. 


For information address 


The Norfleet Trio 
542 West 112, 
New York City 
(Sulphur Springs is on the Kansas City Southern Railway in the Northwestern 


It is the site of a Summer Colony. 
be near their daughters will enjoy the advantages of this cultural center, as 


CATHARINE NORFLEET, Violinist 


Parents who wish to 

















Uruguayan Spirit Felt 
In Fabini’s Symphonic 
Poem of Open Country 
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Eduardo Fabini 


One of the most interesting events of 


the orchestral season was the first per- 
formance in America of a symphonic 
poem, “Campo,” by Eduardo Fabini, 
Uruguayan composer. 

The work was performed by the Syra- 
cuse Symphony under Vladimir Shavitch, 
who conducted its first performance, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1922. It has 
since been played in Buenos Aires by the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Richard 
Strauss. “Campo” is dedicated to César 
Thomson, violinist and pedagogue, who, 
with Enrique Caroselli of the Uruguayan 
Legation to the United States, was pres- 
ent at its Syracuse hearing. 

The poem utilizes the “tristes” or sad 
songs of Uruguay, as well as vivacious 
dances such as the “Pericon.” It por- 
trays thus both the melancholy and gay. 
spirit of the country. Its title might 
be literally translated as meaning the 
open country with fields and mountains 
peopled by gauchos, or cowboys. 

Mr. Fabini was born in Solis, a small 
town near Montevideo, and played the 
violin when he was but four years old. 
He appeared in concert at the age of 
seven, and studied in Montevideo with 
such good results that he was sent to 
Europe, where he worked under César 
Thomson in the Brussels Conservatory. 
There he won the gold medal which is 
given as first prize. 

After a successful tour of South Amer- 
ica with Mr. Thomson, Mr. Fabini re- 
tired in order to compose. He has writ- 
ten many works for piano, violin and 
chorus. “Campo” has been particularly 
successful. 


Mme. M. Blazejewitz-Ullman Gives Last 
in Musicale Series 


Mme. M. Blazejewitz-Ullman, pianist 
and composer, gave her last musicale of 
the season in her studio on April 25. 
The program was made up of classic and 
modern compositions which were pre- 
sented in an interesting manner by the 
following artists: Florence Milligan, so- 
prano; Harold Washburn, pianist; Jean 





Campon, tenor; Eugene Eimor, violinist; 
Boriska Spanyi, contralto, and Antonio 
Augenti, tenor. The large gathering 
applauded the artists enthusiastically. 
Mme. Ullman will travel extensively this 
summer and will resume her series of 
musicales in the fall. 





William Simmons and Yasha Bunchuk 
Appear at Hotel Plaza Musicale 


William Simmons, baritone, made one 
of his infrequent New York recital ap- 
pearances at the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of April 26. Mr. Simmons, 
whose abilities as a vocalist and inter- 
preter have been long admired, brought 
his familiar qualities of grace and style 
to a generous program, sung in English, 
Italian, German and French. Beginning 
with Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” Mr. 
Simmons sang with increasing freedom 
and forcefulness a traditional Surrey 
air, “Zur Ruh’, Zur Ruh’” by Wolf and 
“Flow, Thou Purple Regal Stream” by 
Arnold. Following ’cello numbers that 
were artistically played by Yasha Bun- 
chuk, the baritone sang a group of five 
numbers, including “‘Would God I Were 
the Tender Apple Blossom,” “Nichavo” 
by Mana Zucca, “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt” by Tchaikovsky and “When Night 
Descends” by Rachmaninoff. The last 
two named songs were sung with ’cello 
obbligato and, with the Mana Zucca num- 
ber, were the highlights of the evening. 
The closing group included songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Glazounoff and Arndt. The 
audience filled the ballroom and gave the 
singer more than cordial applause. 





Pianist Plays at Patterson School 


Lucy McDermed, fifteen-year-old piano 
pupil of Walter Chapman, gave a recital 
at the Misses Patterson Home on the 
evening of April 21. Miss McDermed, 
who hails from Georgia, disclosed musi- 
cianly talent of high order in a program 
that included Bach’s French Suite in C 
Minor, Mozart’s Fantasie in C Minor, 
a Chopin group and works by Mac- 
Dowell, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 
Liszt. 


Willy Stahl Plays New Violin Concerto 
with Sunday Symphony 


The Sunday Symphonic Society, Josiah 
Zuro, conductor, gave its bi-monthly 
free concert in the Criterion Theater 
before the usual packed audience on 
April 26. The feature of the concert 
was Willy Stahl’s playing of his own 
new violin concerto, a work in the ro- 
mantic style with a brilliant cadenza. 
Mr. Zuro conducted Mozart’s Symphony 
in C and Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet”? Overture.” 


Cornelius Van Vliet to Hold Master 
’Cello Classes in Far West 


Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic, will leave New 
York on June 1 for the Far West, where 
he will conduct master classes. He will 
go first to the Cornish School in Seattle, 
and on July 16 will begin a series of 
classes at the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory in Portland. 





The Culbertsons to Manage Concert 
Tours of Suzanne Kenyon 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, who has 


been heard frequently in New York and 
other cities in recent seasons, will ap- 
pear in concert in the future under the 
Harry and 


exclusive management of 
Arthur Culbertson. 





——- _--- -——— 
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Mrs. Malone Adds to Laurels 
Mrs. Malone added new lau- Mary Cornelia Malone = ap 
rels to those she has already peared as soloist, and sang with 
won in the singing of the orchestra, the ‘‘Waltz Song’’ 
‘Waltz Song’’ from Gounod’s from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Never has , Juliet.’’ Her voice was sweet 
this excellent artist done such and clear, as it always is, and 
beautiful work. Her pure, her high soprano notes soared 
strong, flexible voice, backed up above the orchestra beautifully. 
by that presence and personality She sang with exquisite finish, 
and intelligence, and all this set and her phrasing and her 
in the frame of a perfectly ade- French diction were highly ar- 
quate orchestral accompaniment, tistic and an especially beauti 
made the enjoyment of her sing- ful trill was very effective 
ing absolutely unqualified. Her encore was “‘In a Garden 
—Nashville Banner Wild.’’ by Turner-Maley, with 
(Geo. Pullen Jackson) Mr. Fischer at the piano 

—Nashville Tennesseean 
(Alvin-Wiggins) 

Personal Representative: C. BRUEHL, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York City 

— — ee _ 
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‘The enjoyment of her singing was absolutely unqualified” 


—Nashville Banner (Geo. Pullen Jackson) 


Mary Cornelia Malone 


American Soprano 
RECEIVES OVATION! 


LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Rudolph Ganz and Assisting Artists Score Tremen- 
dous Triumph in Two Concerts at Auditorium. 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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BUCK SINGERS HEARD 





Pupils of Vocal Instructor Fulfill Many 
Important Engagements 


Singers from the studios of Dudley 
Buck are being sought for many engage- 
ments in and near New York. Adelaide 
De Loca, contralto, is having an active 
month, beginning with an appearance 
in the Hotel McAlpin on May 3. On 
the following day she sang in Pough- 
keepsie, and was scheduled for concerts 
in Schenectady and Saugerties on May 
7 and 8. On May 12 she will be heard 
in Kingston, two days later she will 
take part in a sacred concert in Bloom- 
field, and on May 18 she will sing in 
Chickering Hall. Frank Munn, tenor, 
who has been heard with success, has 
been added to the list of Brunswick 


artists. 
Alma Milstead, soprano, who won the 


scholarship provided by the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs, has_ been 
engaged as soloist of the Methodist 


Church in East Orange. Both Miss Mil- 
stead and E. Boardman Sanchez, tenor, 
have been featured in many radio pro- 
grams as “The Texans.” Frank E. 
Forbes, baritone, has been reengaged as 
soloist at the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn. William 
Guggolz, bass-baritone, has been re- 
engaged as soloist at the Church of the 
Reformation in Brooklyn. Ella Good, 
contralto, will be soloist another year 
at the Emmanuel Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn. She is conductor of the 
Brooklyn Edison Choral Club, which will 
give its first concert in the Academy of 
Music in the near future. She was solo- 
ist at a reception given in honor of 
Bishop Manning at the home of Mrs. 
J. Gude on April 21. Leslie Arnold, 
baritone, kas fulfilled recent engage- 
ments in addition to his teaching at the 
Brooklyn Institute. He has been re- 
snare at the Church of St. Rose of 
ima. 





Percy Rector Stephens Presents Soprano 
in Studio Recital 


Helene Gaubis, soprano, from the 
studios of Percy Rector Stephens, 
gave a recital in the Stephens Studio 
on the evening of April 27. Miss Gaubis 
disclosed a voice of good quality, capable 
of executing brilliant high tones and of 
considerable flexibility. Her singing was 
marked by ease of delivery, clear diction 
and artistic phrasing. The program be- 
gan with Carissimi’s “Deh, conten- 
tatevi,” songs by Donaudy, Respighi and 
Mozart’s “Alleluia.” A group in French 
included numbers by Tagliafico, Jac- 
ques-Dalcroze, Bruneau and Hahn, fol- 
lowed by an aria from Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” songs in German 
by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Wolf and songs in English by Carl 
Engel, Martion Shaw, Jan Blockx and 
R. Huntington Terry. Herbert Goode 
provided excellent accompaniments. 
Miss Gaubis was given a cordial recep- 
tion by a good-sized audience. 





Rolla Alford to Give Song Program 


Rolla Alford, baritone soloist at the 
Grace Methodist Church, will give a 
recital in the auditorium of the Church 
on the evening of May 14. Assisted by 
Dorothy Bell Alford at the piano, he 
will sing songs by Purcell, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Carissima, Strauss, Haydn 
and others and a group of Irish numbers 
in costume. Mr. and Mrs. Alford will 
leave for Long Beach, Cal., on May 18, 
where Mr. Alford will be heard in con- 
cert and will also resume his teaching 
for the summer. They will return to 
New York in the fall. 





Harold Morris Gives Musicale 


Harold Morris, pianist, gave a 
musicale before a good-sized gathering 
in his studio recently. His program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53; 
groups of three numbers each by 
Brahms and Chopin and two works each 
by Mendelssohn and Schumann. Several 
encores were added. 








Thuel Burnham Presents Pianists 


Thuel — Burnham, pianist, presented 
two of his pupils in a recital in his stu- 


dios on the evening of April 19. Mrs. 
John R. MacArthur appeared with 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, in 


Boehlmann’s Sonata for Piano and 
Cello, and a shorter work by Hadley, 


and Henry Cohen disclosed musicianly 
qualities in works by Mozart, Chopin 
and MacDowell. The pianists were as- 
sisted by M. Markoff, Russian tenor. 
The artists were cordially received by 
a large gathering of persons. 





James Bever Norris Gives Recital for 
Cathedral Fund 


James Bever Norris, baritone, gave a 
recital for the benefit of the Cathedral 
fund of St. John the Divine, at the home 
of Mrs. J. H. Bever on the evening of 
May 1. Mr. Norris began his program 
with two numbers by Schumann, “Ich 
grolle nicht” and “Die Lotusblume” and 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” 
sung in German, an aria in Italian from 
Gomez’ “Salvator Rosa,” and songs in 
English by Sinding, Speaks and others. 
The singer revealed a voice of fine qual- 
ity, sonorous in the lower part and clear 
and telling in the upper range. The 
excellence of his training was seen In 
his apparently effortless singing, his 
artistic phrasing, intelligent interpre- 
tations and his English diction. His 
singing, aided by his sincere manner and 
fine personality, made a fine impression 
on the considerably-sized gathering and 
he was recalled for many extras. Mr. 
Norris was assisted at the piano by his 
mother, and by Elisha Tuttle, violinist, 
who played numbers by Beethoven, 
Field, Simonetti and others in a most 
creditable manner. H. 





Grace Divine Applauded in Florida 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, has been 
heard in important concerts recently. 
She gave a program under the auspices 
of the Msuic Study Club of Pensacola, 
Fla., on April 16, achieving much success 
in numbers by Meyerbeer, Rachmaninoff, 
Mana Zucca, MacDowell, Fourdrain, La 
Forge, Rasbach and others. On April 
20, Miss Divine took part in a spring 
festival of American artists in the grand 
ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. The program was 
devoted to operatic numbers, and Miss 
Divine won much applause for her in- 
terpretations of arias by Meyerbeer and 
Donizetti. Upon her return to New 
York, Miss Divine participated in a 
Carnegie Hall concert for the benefit of 
the St. Andrews One Cent Coffee Stands 
Society. 





Christiaan Kriens to Present Two Pupils 
in Violin Recitals 


Alfio Rizzotti, violinist, with Chris- 
tiaan Kriens at the piano, will give a 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the afternoon of May 17, playing 
works by Mendelssohn, Kriens, Gluck, 
Kreisler, Simonetti and others. Another 
pupil of Mr. Kriens, Fred Lackner, will 
give a recital in the same hall on the 
evening of May 30. He will also have 
the assistance of Mr. Kriens in a pro- 
gram made up of compositions by Sara- 
sate, Wieniawski, Schumann, Kriens 
and others. 





Brooklyn to Hear Verdi Opera 


Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” will be 
given at the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn on the evening of May 12, under 
the direction of John Bellucci. The cast 
will include Caterina Gobbi, Burton Les- 
lie, Gaetano Tommasini, Mario Basiola, 
Luigi Dalle Molle, Giovanni Martino, 


Giuseppe La Puma and Mme. Giuseppe 
La Puma. 
conduct. 


Antonio Dell’Orifice will 


Dr. William C. Carl Gives Talk on Life 


teresting talk by Dr. William C. Carl, 
founder and director of the Guilmant 
Organ School, and organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in the chapel of 
which the lecture was given on the even- 
ing of April 27. Stereopticon views of ( 
the famous and beautiful city, loaned to 
Dr. Carl by Dwight E. Elmandorf, illus- 
trated the avenues and parks, famous 
buildings and monuments and the Latin 
Quarter. 
spoke of some of the great musicians who 
had lived there, relating amusing anec- 
dotes of their lives. Among these were 
the tale of Lully, who when very ill was 
asked by a priest to give up something { 
which he loved very dearly, by way of 
penance. Lully gave him the score of his 
latest opera, which the priest seized and 
burned. 
the room Lully’s pupils reproached him, 
with tears in their eyes, for making such 
a great sacrifice. He replied: “Oh, that’s 
all right. I have a copy upstairs.” 


tation of “Lohengrin” in Paris, an event 
at which he was present. 
greetings of considerable antipathy were 
the rewards of the artists on that occa- 
sion, and the crowds about the doors of 
the opera house necessitated police pro- 
tection. 


of the music-drama this was the proceed- 
ing, but after that “Lohengrin” became 
and still is one of the most popular 
operas in Paris. Reminiscences of Guil- 
mant and Widor and other organists 
were related also. 


GIVES LECTURE ON PARIS 








Lawrence Tibbett Engaged for Festival 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, was booked by his man- 
agers, Evans & Salter, for appearances 
at the Springfield Festival on May 8 
and 9. Mr. Tibbett was on tour with 
the Metropolitan Company, making his 
last appearance in “Falstaff in 
Rochester. 


JUNE MULLIN 


in French Capital 
“Paris” was the subject of a most in- 








On reaching this last, Dr. Carl 


After the clergyman had left 





Dr. Carl also told of the first presen- 


Soprano 


Lecture Song Recitals 
Light Opera and Modern Songs {¢ 


Hisses and 





Ganes Concert Management 
{ 120 Pierrepont St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For four or five performances {f mo 
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THE WELSH TENOR 


Management Roger de Bruyn, 1639 Broadway, New York 
Dr. J. O. Howells, Associate Tel. 5500 Circle 








MEHLIN PIANO 








ELENORE 


ALTMAN 


PIANIST 


Teacher at Institute of Musical Art, New York 
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- Recitals and Concerts of the Week in New York 
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[Continued from page 4] 


especially as Mr. Dadmun’s voice is a 
naturally brilliant one. The Italian 
songs were especially well sung, and 
Moussorgsky’s “By the Banks of the 
Don” in the second group, also Liszt’s 
placid “Wanderer’s Night Song” in the 
third. Oley Speaks’ “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” 
made a stirring conclusion to the pro- 
gram. Sigfrid Prager played very 
beautiful accompaniments. J. D. 


Clyde Burrows, Baritone 


Clyde Burrows, baritone, achieved a 
début in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 28, with Emil J. Polak at the 
piano, offering a program with some in- 
teresting numbers and some dull ones. 
The voice proved one of pleasant quality, 
though as yet under imperfect control 
especially as regards breath and the 
focus of the tone resulting often in a 
sharpening of the pitch. For a début- 
ant, Mr. Burrows displayed a promising 
stage manner somewhat marred by a 
lack of repose evinced in a tendency to 
move about from place to place in the 
narrow confines between the piano and 
the footlights, or where footlights would 
have been had there been any. Further 
study and longer experience may remedy 
present defects in Mr. Burrows’ work. 
At present, it may be considered promis- 
ing, but in no sense a finished a 

~. 


An International Concert 


Variety, both in the nationality of the 
performers and in the music, character- 
ized the concert given for the benefit of 
the Foreign Language Information Ser- 
vice in the Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, April 29. There were a half- 
dozen artists of repute to grace a list 
of unusual catholicity. 

Serbia came first with the premieres 
of two new works, “The Poet’s Dream” 
and “Adolescence,” by Alexander Savine, 
by a small orchestra under the com- 
poser’s leadership. These were of pleas- 
ing melodic inspiration and sound struc- 
ture, showing also the fiational note in 
their rhythmic pulse. 

Poland was represented by three piano 
works of Chopin, played in polished style 
by Ignace Hilsberg. Italy had a mag- 
netic envoy in Nina Morgana, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, who gave the aria 
“Una voce poco fa” from “Barber of 
Seville’ and shorter works. Kathryn 
Kerin was at the piano. 

From Croatia there was present, as 
a most engaging messenger, Zlatko 
Balokovic, violinist, whose tempera- 
mental style and silken tone were well 
displayed in works by Sarasate, Zsolt, 
Manojlovic and Smetana. Marian Allen 
was the accompanist. 

A group of Scandinavian works was 
sung by Mischa-Léon, tenor of the Paris 
Opéra, who with a style of suavity and 
distinction brought a moving delivery 
to works of Grieg, Lie, Rung, Rosen- 


feldt, Muller and Knudesen 
Julia Hudak, dancer, gave some pl- 
quant solo numbers representing the 


folk measures of her native Hungary, 
with an anonymous pianist to interpret 
accompanying works of Erkel-Valota and 
Liszt. 

Last came a choral contribution by the 
United Norwegian Singers of New York, 
conducted by Ole Windingstad. The 
works given included a “Jubilate” by 
Lie. G. D. 
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Weyland Echols Recital 


The first public recital in New York 
by Weyland Echols, a young American 
who adopted the rather spectacular plan 
of appearing anonymously as_ the 
“Masked Tenor” at a Hotel Roosevelt 
musicale a few months ago, was given 
in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 29. Mr. Echols had spent several 
years in England, where he made public 
appearances, and after his first few 
songs last week he demonstrated con- 
siderable command and stage presence. 

His is a manly, light tenor of appeal- 
ing quality and almost baritonal timbre. 
It is not as yet fully responsive to the 
demands of lieder and gives most pleas- 
ure in straight-away, impassioned sing- 
ing. In mezza-voce there were evidences 
of lack of support, the tone sagged and 
occasional vibrato interfered with the 
pleasure of the listener. 

His program began with a group by 
Searlatti, Caccini, D’Hardelot and Don- 
audy, in which ‘his diction was most 
clear. In German songs, including Hugo 
Wolf’s “Gesang Weylas,” Schumann’s 
“Mondnacht” and Schubert’s “Linden- 
baum” and “Wohin,” there were some 
very felicitous moments, the conceptions 
being generally good. A more perfect 
mastery of medium, which doubtless this 
promising vocalist will achieve after 
further experience, may easily turn him 
into an artist of wide popularity. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded a group by Lalo, Gretchaninoff, 
Dupare and Ronald and an interesting 
collection of new American works. These 
were a_ setting of Carl Sandburg’s 
“Clark Street Bridge’ by John Beach, 
“T Heard a Piper Piping” by Norman 
Peterkin, “Then and Now” by Roland 
Farley and “The House by the Side of 
the Road” by Kenneth S. Clark. John 
Doane was a sympathetic and competent 
collaborator at the piano. R. M. K. 


Emil Friedberger, Pianist 


An ambitious and yet interesting pro- 
gram was presented by Emil Fried- 
berger, No. 1069 of the piano pupils of 
Leschetizky, in Chickering Hall on the 
evening of April 30. Mr. Friedberger 
has most of the qualities of an excep- 
tional pianist. A sense of structure, a 
fine technic and a tone of fullness char- 
acterize his playing, as well as good 
taste. The Brahms-Handel Variations 
and Fugue received one of the best per- 
formances that it has had this season; 
one of majesty and sincerity. The same 
can be said of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Sonata, Op. 111, at mention of which 
people are in the habit of murmuring 
“The last Sonata” and gazing upwards. 
In a Chopin group a Mazurka was 


played with delightful nuances and 
rubati. Liszt’s heavy handed arrange- 


ment of the “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde” bought to an end a list that 


al 


was well augmented by encores. W. S 
New Jersey Colleges in Concert 


The second annual concert of the Uni- 
versity Choral Clubs of Rutgers College 
and the New Jersey College for Women 
took place in Town Hall on the evening 
of May 1. The program opened in the 
customary collegiate manner, with the 
Alma Mater of each college, but the at- 
mosphere quickly changed to one of seri- 
ous classicism in the Bach Chorale and 


Tchaikovsky “Hymn of Praise” which 
followed. 
Deems Taylor’s Cantata, “The High- 


wayman,” for mixed voices with accom- 
paniment of piano and string quintette, 
was well performed, the parts being 
evenly balanced and the tone quality and 
diction unusually clear. Two-piano 
works by Bach, Mozart and Saint-Saéns 
were included in the third number, given 


Frances Whittington Plays 


A bright spot in the rapidly waning 
season was the piano recital given in 
Rumford Hall on Saturday evening, 
May 2, by Frances Whittington. Miss 
Whittington contrived to make two of 
the season’s most overplayed works, the 
A Minor Prelude and Fugue of Bach- 
Liszt and the “Papillons” of Schumann, 
interesting by means of a most original 
interpretation. Her technic is clean-cut 
and her tone brilliant, although forced at 


times. There is also a sense of rhythm, 
which is quite unusual with women 
pianists. The second group, slightly 


foreign to Miss Whittington’s style, 
consisted of four numbers of Goossens, 
including the “Hurdy-Gurdy Man” and 
the “March of the Wooden Soldiers” 
which have, probably because they are 
“cute,” become the favorite piano num- 
bers of Goossens, and the “Alouette” of 
Glinka in Balakireff’s Liszty transcrip- 
tion. In a Chopin group the C Major 
Study in double notes was especially 
well done, with a will-o’-the-wisp quality. 
Dorsey Whittington collaborated — in 
three numbers for two pianos, two of 
which were by none other than Adolf 
Jensen. W. S. 


The Serenaders 


Devotees of plucked and _ picked 
strings had an evening of their own in 
Aeolian Hall the evening of May 2, when 
the Serenaders gave what was an- 
nounced as their fifteenth anniversary 
concert. Under the leadership of William 
EK. Foster a plectrum orchestra played 
numbers reminiscent of the mandolin 
clubs of college days, but with a high 
degree of polish and unity. German’s 


“Henry VIII” Dances were among the 
numbers thus presented. The Sere- 
naders’ Banjo Club, W. D. Kenneth, di- 


rector, also presented numbers humor- 
ous, sentimental and _ patriotic, and 
“characteristic” pieces were played by 
the Kamiki Hawaiian Trio. 
_ Numerous soloists appeared, includ- 
ing Alice V. Conklin, mandolinist, ac- 
companied by Sonnets Arena, pianist; 
William E. Foster , mandocellist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. W. D. Kenneth, William 
Foden, guitarist; Shirley Spaulding, 
banjoist; and Samuel Siegel, mandolin- 
ist, who played compositions of his own. 
Mr. Siegel also was heard with Antonio 
Giannelli, in a Valse Caprice for man- 
dolin and guitar. Banjo duets were 
played by Alex. Magee and Burton G. 
Gedney, with Mrs. Ruth K. Stewart at 
the piano. 

The audience evidently was composed 
of persons to whom this type of music 
has a distinct appeal and they applauded 


bles were skilfully done. 


with much warmth and heartiness. The 
solo players can be considered virtuosos 
in their respective lines and the ensem- 
n..o. 


[Continued on page 39] 


STEINER JUBILEE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Concert Celebrates Fiftieth 
Anniversary in Career of 
Woman Conductor 


Proving that the woman conductor is 
not an innovation of the younger gen- 
eration, Emma R. Steiner appeared in 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Thursday evening, April 30, to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of her 
début as a conductor and composer. The 
concert was for the benefit of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Musicians, which 
Miss Steiner has donated, at Bay Shore, 
Long Island. 

In her career of half a century Miss 
Steiner has, the official program stated, 
led more than 6000 performances of 
light and grand opera. In 1894 she led 
Anton Seidel’s orchestra in a program 
of her own music. At the jubilee con- 
cert she led an orchestra of about 100 
members of the musicians’ union in a 
series of selections from her own works. 
Samuel Finkelstein, representing Local 
802 of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, expressed the gratitude of the 
organization to Miss Steiner and pre- 
sented a check to the committee in charge 
of the plans for the building of a larger 
home of old musicians. Mary Shaw, 
speaking on behalf of the women of the 
stage, compared the Steiner Home with 
the Edwin Forrest Home for actors, and 
praised Miss Steiner’s pioneer work in 
this as well as in her musical career. 

The program gave a kaleidoscopic 
view of Miss Steiner’s compositions from 
1879 to the present day and even in- 
cluded an oboe solo, “The Hall of 
Dreams,” the melody of which was writ- 
ten down at the age of seven. Orches- 
tral works and vocal selections from 
“Fleurette,” “Burra Pundit” and “The 
Man from Paris” as well as “Il Primo 
Bacio,” ‘“Tecolote,” “Little Feet” and 
others songs were conducted by Miss 
Steiner with vigor and a strong rhythmic 
sense. The soloists of the evening in- 
cluded Giuseppe Leoni, baritone; Le Roy 
Weil, baritone; Wing Tabor Wetmore, 
tenor; Agnes Robinson, soprano: Dor- 
othy Aadrian, soprano, and Rita Rozado, 
contralto. Mr. Wetmore was also master 
of ceremonies and sped the program on 
to its climax, “The Flag, Forever May 





It Wave,” based on patriotic airs and 
commemorating the War of 1812. 
H. M. 
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Dolores Cassinelli to 
Vary Work for Screen 
with Concert Activity 


GAVERENALUOONNSUALEDONGANSUNAETAAAAUOOANGEOATONADANNMAAOU SAAN AGUNN TEENAGE NAAN ENA 


Dolores Cassinelli, motion picture 
actress, has joined the ranks of the con- 
cert singers and is appearing with Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, as assisting artist in his recitals. 
Miss Cassinelli was scheduled to make 
her début with Mr. Martinelli in Balti- 
more at the Lyric Theater on May 7. 

For some time Miss Cassinelli, who 
has appeared in many amateur concert 
events, has wanted to give song recitals, 
but her time has been so occupied in the 
film studios that she has been unable to 
attempt a serious concert career. Miss 
Cassinelli has recently completed three 
pictures for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation and will continue to appear 
in the “movies” in the future, although 
she expects to devote a large part of her 
time to developing herself as a concert 
artist. 

Miss Cassinelli’s theatrical experience 
has given her a stage presence and poise 
unusual in a young artist, and she is 
aided as well by the charm of her per- 
sonality in her appearance on the con- 
cert stage. A pupil of Salvatore Fucito, 





Hill 


Photo by Ira L. 


Dolores Cassinelli 


she has been studying singing while 
working in the studios and comes into 
the concert field with propitious back- 
ground and training. 





Havana Philharmonic Presents Ravel 
Novelty 


HAVANA, April 25.—A very interest- 
ing program was given recently by the 
Havana Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Teatro Nacional, under Mr. Sanjuan. 
Ravel’s “Pavane pour une enfante de- 
funte” was played for the first time in 
Cuba. It was warmly received by the 
large audience and finely interpreted by 
the orchestra. The Prelude to “Meister- 
singer” and Beethoven’s First Symphony 
had a prominent place on the program, 
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which included also the Gluck-Wagner 
Overture, “Iphigenie in Aulis,” and 
Dvorak’s “Indian Lament,” with violin 
solo played by Amadeo Roldan. The 
pupils of Flora Mora, pianist and 
teacher, gave a recital at the Conserva- 
torio Granados. Arminda Schutte and 
Olga Nasi played works by Haydn, 
Grieg, Schumann and Holtz and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” for two pianos. 
Maria Guitidn played Schubert’s “Erl- 
kénig,” a “Capricho Cubano” by Rafael 
Pastor, ‘Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 10, and 
“Espaiia” by Chabrier. NENA BENITEZ. 
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Louis Graveure to Hold Master Class 


Before Resuming Concert Engagements 


MOLTEN LTA DOCH CUTAN THN 


(Portrait on pre page) 


OUIS GRAVEURE, baritone, will 
pass his summer on the Pacific 
Coast, where he will conduct his usual 
master class, which is now as noted as 
it is crowded. Mr. Graveure does not 
divide his working time into seasons, 
but reverses the usual practice of artists 
by living in America and playing oc- 
casional visits to Europe. He sings in 
concert from coast to coast from fall 
to spring, and in summer conducts a 
vocal master class in California. When, 


however, he goes to Europe, as he did 
last year, it is for as concentrated a con- 
cert tour as he has here. 

Mr. Graveure’s next season, which is 
almost entirely booked, promises to be 
as heavy as this one. It will open with 
an appearance in the performance of 
“Elijah” at the Worcester Festival on 
Oct. 7. He will give concerts in the 
principal cities of the country, and at 
many colleges and universities. His 
academic bookings include Principia 
College, St. Louis; Smith College, North- 


ampton, Mass.; Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., and Grinnell College, Haines, 
lowa. 

Noted as a program builder, Mr. 


Graveure is always interested in new 
works and new composers. In America 
however, it is difficult to find either, for 
America suffers from the “blight of the 
ballad and the curse of the chanson,” 
this artist believes. 

“The trouble is,” says Mr. Graveure, 
“that when an American starts to write 
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a song, he is afflicted by the thought 
of the German lied, or the French 
chanson, or the English ballad. He does 
not directly try to write an American 
song but imitates these foreign forms. 
For a long time we suffered the lied; 
then the chanson came in. 

“Nowadays it is the ballad, more 
effective than the others because it 
seems superficially more natural for us 
to write in the English form. One of 
these days an American composer will 
learn the terrible truth—like the chame- 
leon who got on a Scotch plaid and 
tried his best to go all the colors at 
once,” 





Wichita Composers Give Concert 


WICHITA, KAN., May 2.—The annual 
Wichita composers’ concert, sponsored 
by the Wichita Musical Club, was given 
in the Central Intermediate High School 
before a larger audience than ever be- 
fore assembled for one of these events. 
The composers represented were, Mable 
Moore, Mary H. Meyers, Rita Zane 
Cetti, T. J. Krebs, Gertrude M. Sea- 
man, Mrs. E. Higginson, Theodore Lind- 
berg, Otto L. Fischer and Frank A. 
Power. The artists were Betty Stan- 


ley, Mary Elizabeth Eidson, Mrs. Leon 
Dodson, Mrs. Bessie Blanton Heckard, 
Roy Campbell; the Classical Trio, with 
Frances Frizlen, pianist; Laura Jack- 
man, violinist, and Mrs. John Hay, 
cellist; Sue Webb Fulton, Mrs. Roy 
Campbell, Mrs. J. 'C. Newman, and Mrs. 
Theodore Lindberg. 
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Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER UO}! 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of be 7," & Singin: 
Studio 144 Dast 424 &t.. New Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. 
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McCall Lanham Concert Baritene 


Teacher ef oangas 
Director vou Deot.. ey ee School, 


New you 2 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed. ) 13810 19th ‘st., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681 


Isidore Luckstone 


ACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Te Ss a Special 














of Violin 
Wash. 








Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
e Oulture 


170 West ond St. ay York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 285 Crescent Street. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia Smtvereity 
TE ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singi 
ee oe Opera fs... Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 

















SOPRANO 








H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
112 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yort 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
eacher of Singin 
at me - Boek St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Studio: 














Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 479 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 


VOICE and INTERPRETATION 

















905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bldg 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher oi Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Grane 


Co. 
Coaching and wm. 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
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ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Samaroff and Gabrilowitsch 
Appear With Clifton 





the students already named and by the 
following members of the faculty: 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Berrian Shutes, 
Seth Bingham and Bassett =? 


Recitals of Wee 
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NEGRO AIRS ON GRAING 


Chorus Led by Dett Has 
Prominent Part In 
“Room” Concert 


ER’S SECOND PROGRAM 


“Matachina” Dance, a part of which was 
played by off-stage instruments, was 
gaily suggestive of crowds and fétes; 
though, according to the program an- 
notations, danced by “a little girl in a 
white veil who personifies virtue in open 



















































































ght Student Players [Continued from page 37] After the all-Grainger program of the fifths.” (Good little girls everywhere 

nach d , : should note how it is done.) 

oes With Olga Samaroff and Ossip Gab- ’ — week before, Percy Grainger decided on Griee’s “L : ee 

Pd : ; Elizabeth Forkois Sings ‘ rieg’s ost in the Hills” (“Den 
can rilowitsch as soloists the American Or- & a no-Grainger program for the second Bergtekne”) for baritone voice strings 
mS. — ae, gy ger by Chalmers - progres ea type with oc- oF his “Room Music” concerts, given in and two horns, which the composer told 

. ‘lifton, concluded an active season’ casional trips into the unusual was given : ¥ : : 

sal April 30 with its third annual concert by Elizabeth Forkois, soprano, in the the Little Theater the evening of May 3. Mr. Grainger was his dearest work, | a 
. ‘ : : ; effectively sung in the original Nor 

ore in Town Hall. The soloists were heard Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 3. The indefatigable Percy was content wegian by Erik Bye, who invested the 

it in a distinctive and highly pleasurable The Prayer from “Tosca,” which be- merely to be the sponsor of the concert, poem and the music with = fen shane 

us performance of Mozart’s Concerto in Egan the list, was unimpressive vocally, the conductor: of the orchestra, the ar- ; ; BE aEys 
L t : p- : . as well as with rich tone. The audience 

of Flat for two pianos, with orchestra, and possibly because of the lack of “warming ranger of some music by Natalie Curtis, nalied Ser Gnd Wee granted & venetitl 

vill Mr. Clifton’s student ensemble played, up.” The four Gypsy Songs, Op. 55, and the writer of the program notes, : a * P on. 

ne- with much credit to him and to them- of Dvorak, revealed a pleasing lyric which served both as an introduction to ‘ 
ind selves, a program that included Bee- voice, and that is about all the songs’ the music played and an appraisal of its Madani of the same environment, the 
at thoven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 3, call for. They were sung in Czecho- merits, thereby rendering futile all ammersymphonie of Franz _Schreker 
Tchaikovsky’s “Roméo and Juliet” Fan- Slovakian and the diction was very good further criticism. and Kammermusik of Paul Hindemith, 
tasy, and Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” Overture. indeed. Of interest was “O Sacrum Aside from this, there was Schreker, Provided almost as many points of con- 
The audience was a large one, including Convivium” by Sixto Perez, with organ, and Grieg, and Hindemith and quite a ‘rast as of likeness. The Schreker work 
persons prominent in the support of this played by Arpad Losinsky, and violin liberal representation of R. Nathaniel had the more attractive melodic material 
ual training school for symphony musicians. obbligato by Anna Daly. Schubert’s Dett, but no Grainger. For one who 4d the beginning and ending were of 
red Mr. Clifton and Franklin Robinson, “Stindchen” and the “Wiegenlied” of was so slightly connected with what was distinctive beauty. It had also moments 
yen chairman of the executive committee, Brahms had a caress and charm that being done, Mr. Grainger did everything 4 yoy and some diffuseness. 

explained the purposes of the Society, was very satisfying, and Frank La_ exceedingly well. e Hindemith work, bolder and more 

ool which aims to give advanced students Forge’s “Song of the Open” was de- Mr. Dett, one of the best known Negro ®88ressive in its modernity, though not 

be- the preliminary experience and polish-  livered with sweep and vigor. Through- composers of the day, brought with him obeis original (both works making plain 

its. ing for places in symphony orchestras. out Miss Forkois’ singing was that of a to the concert a chorus from the Hamp- So me ge _ to other composers) asics 
ble In the last three years, it was pointed real musician whose vocal qualities were ton Institute, consisting of about thirty 7 ingly direct and succinct, even “inso- 
out, the organization has graduated slightly below her conceptions. Yiranek’s mixed voices. Under his leadership, the ent” (as Mr. Grainger suggested in his 

_ sixty-six, of whom twenty-four are “Slovansky Aravnize” brought the pro- negro choristers presented half a dozen nee? in Its dash. But the finale, 

ea- graduating this year. These, it was gram to an end with a flare of color. arrangements by Mr. Dett of traditional abeled “1921,” is downright vulgar, ir- 

nd- stated, are prepared to play their nee W. S. airs of his people, to which he gave the a of what it is intended to re- 
in at least seventy-two standard works G : > designation of Negro Folk-Song Deriva- > 

» of the pelle: Aes no répertoire. The en- De but of Marie Mugavero , timen. ' . Both works had been played here be- 

oe semble, as heard at this concert, con- Maria Mugavero, born here of Italian These included settings of “Gently, fore, the one by the Philharmonic, the 

2on sisted entirely of students, both young parents, made her metropolitan début ford, O Gently Lead Us,” for mixed other by the League of Composers. Mr. 
rd, men and women, with the exception of at Aeolian Hall on Sunday night, May 3. choir; “Somebody’s Knocking at Your Grainger’s ensemble, composed of Phil- 

ith the concert master, Alfred Megerlin, In such exacting numbers as Proch's Door,” for women’s voices, with soprano harmonic players, achieved both in a 

ck- and two or three other first chair men. Variations, the Cavatina from Rossini’s solo; “Don’t Be Weary, Traveler,” “I’l] ™anner to disclose their fullest merits. 

ay, It has been necessary on other occasions “Barber of Seville and the Bell Song Never Turn Back No More” and “Listen Ralph Leopold was at the piano in the 

Loy to call in other professionals, because the from “Lakmé,” Miss Mugavero revealed + Lambs,” sung by the full choir, and Hindemith work. O. T. 

Ts. exigencies of making a livelihood have 4 coloratura voice of excellent timbre, «phere Were Shepherds,” so attractively 
prevented members of the ensemble from V€TY large range and musical quality, sung by the men alone that a repetition CHICAGO.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
taking part in all of their concerts. and a commendable absence of the ex- followed. “O Holy Lord,” which Mr. Soprano, sang at the opening program 

Thursday afternoon’s performance, aggerated vibrato common with modern Dett told the audience he considered Of Station WHT, Wrigley Building. 

though of course not to be compared Italian coloraturists. Best of all, her worthy of place with “Deep River,” was 
with that of an established symphonic intonation was sure, and she varied the ,qdeq to the list. 
organization, was one of an altogether quality of her tone. Her staccato was There was much of beauty and appeal 

or commendable and even a surprising cleancut, her technic on the whole good, in these settings and in the singing of Summ "s Corner 
quality. There was much forthright but scale passages showed the need of them. Doubtless there were passages y 

on good playing, with a gratifying degree considerable work. With such talent o¢ over-sophisticated counterpoint, and New 

. of unity and smoothness as welll (as ably anaes and Reggie cen | ee the arranger seemed loth to come to an 
plenty of spirit and enthusiasm. e up, much may be expec oO SS_ end in some of the numbers. But when TW 

ai results bespoke eagerness to learn, dili- Mugavero’s future. ae he did reach a conclusion, in several in- O-PIANO NUMBERS 

i gent rehearsing, and competent leader- —_ Cav. Luigi apa gg as- stances the ending he wrought was of STACCATO CAPRICE. .A. Rubenstein $3.50 
ship and instruction. sisted with several numbers by Chopin 4 delight to recompense the listener for bs: E. Nollet 1.50 

Aside from its own numbers, which and some compositions of his own, in- whatever tax had been placed on_ his Sa M. Meesscogiky 1.80 

were all of credit to it, the ensemble ac- cluding a song, Perche M’Avete In- patience by a too fond dalliance along ' 

i companied far better than might have namorato, sung by Miss Mugavero. A the way. Transcribed and Arranged by 
been expected, and met the obligations — ee wat 4 — ideas of a oe EDOUARD HESSELBERG 
of the Concerto in a manner that in no is own in interpretating Unopin. Other music, Amerind if not Ameri- Mr er ‘ 

ort way detracted from the very beautiful Maestro A. Dell’Orefice furnished ex- Gan, had a place on the program. The in this pele Sa eel i 

— playing of the soloists. There was no cellent accompaniments. The audience ate Natalie Curtis’ “Memories of New in the musicianly arran ienents’ of 
lack of recognition on the part of the was more enthusiastic than discriminat- Mexico,” as arranged for strings, wood- these stented mA oe B Th A - 
audience of the good work done. ing in its applause. G. F. B. wind, horns, bells and piano, from her parts are always equally divided “or 

O. T. The Young Men’s Symphony at desman by Mr. Grainger, is a sim- the original beauty and form of the 

7 Columbia Students and Faculty Give The annual concert of the Young P°  sonagonnie 9 * a if te awe ye ion WIRES Sfe earerny Sreenrree 

Avs : ~~ 3 melodies used in religious festivals near 
Composition Concert Men’s Symphony, now in its twenty- x, . NA. , @ a 

| ; ¢ j ; Santa Fe. Obviously more Spanish Cl , 

Assisted by a string quartet from the third season, was given on Sunday after- than Indian, the Crucifixion Hymn ayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 

= Institute of Musical Art, students and noon, May 3, under Paul Henneberg, “Sangre de Cristo” came to the ear 429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
faculty of the Department of Music of with Eethel Best, soprano, as soloist.  freighted with penitential sorrow. The 
Columbia University were heard in a Miss Best sang “Il est Doux, Il est 

: composition concert in McMillin Aca- Bon” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and 

sal demic Theater on the evening of April a group of solos, while the band played : SOPRANO 
29. Songs and instrumental numbers by the “Fingal’s Cave” Overture of Men- Metropolitan Opera Company 
Williard Rhodes, Ruth Coleman, Morris  delssohn, the “Unfinished” Symphony of ences ae a 

19 Ruger, Edward Margetson, Julian de Schubert, the suite, “Sigurd Jorsalfar” 

— Gray, Edward Robinson, Marion Howe, of Grieg, and the Overture to Massenet’s COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
David Barnett, Morris Watkins, Philip “Phédre.” Vigor and good quality of oe ree 
Harburger and Everett Foster, were tone characterized the performance of Address Communications to Residence Stedie 
presented by Herbert Dittler, violinist; the orchestra. The playing was of a os Wie fee. See &. ¥. 

ae Williard Rhodes, pianist; Margaret professional standard for the most part, 

Northrup, soprano; Julian de Gray, being smooth and sure, although per- LYRIC TENOR 
pianist; the string quartet consisting of haps a little clangy in its climaxes. The HAROLD Concerts—Recitals 
Franz Hone and Frank Kneisel, violins; Nag ee, eee the band’s best ef- med ee 
Walter Edelstein, viola, and Julian ort, being well rounded and exception- , 

a Kahn, ’cello; David Barnett, pianist, and ally accurate as regards pitch, and giv- ee Metropoas See 
William Taylor, baritone. John Powell ing an impression of unity in its choirs. 
was guest of honor and played a move- _— Py a much of Fourdrain’s E T H E L Y N D E S mM I TH 9 Soprano 

ster ment from his “Sonata Noble” from “Papillon,” that is, as much as anyone Is Available During 1924-1925 for Eastern Engagements 

idg which a theme had been selected and could, and exhibited dramatic ability in oun © Midsess Wise badth ot 400 Cammbertnnt jbl ag? ~ Ay vanninin 
developed in variations by a group of the “Hérodiade” aria. W. S. 

ist VOICE TEACHER and COACH 

, a Mi ASSIM FT7 Men ret fer dears a 

Studie: 330 W. 108th St. Phones | Amdomy oy 
- 
LIMINANA N.Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC sssettsveces 
— 0 DR. CORNELIUS RYBNE ry 
Pian iste . e HANS LETZ, Violin and C ber Music 
© Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th St. Write Dept. A 40 other eminent instructors 
385 “A great artist, with remarkable technical abilities 
=i and a profound knowledge and conception of the M Voeal Art Lag wh nena 
inner Soul of Beethoven.” d D | T d Vanderbilt Studios 
“As a precious apparition in the piano world we hail aul e oug as wee y 15 BE. 38th St., New York 
B. Miss Eva Limifiana.” Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science Tel. Caledonia 0497 
120 —Berliner Tageblatt. 
ive: F CITY OF 
oe pete ar 5 ee INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART “‘xiw You: 
- IL STEINWAY PIANO FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
G 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
NOVEL POLISH OPERA 


“Flis’ Given Its American 
Premiere—Orchestra 


Ends Season 

By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—An importa- 
tion from the little-known realm of 
Polish opera was presented with marked 
success in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on a recent evening. The specimen re- 
vealed owas Moniuszko’s' charming 
two-act music play, “Flis” (the Rafts- 
man). The auspices were those of the 
Polish Choral Society of Philadelphia 
under the expert leadership of Walter 
K. Grigaitis. A cast of professional 


singers was employed, while the con- 
certed numbers were interpreted and 
with stirring spirit and gusto by the 


local organization. 

“Flis” is distinctly a genre piece, in 
somewhat. the same category as Sme- 
tana’s “The Bartered Bride.” The 
musicianship of Moniuszko, the Pole, 
is here less sophisticated than that of 
Smetana, the Bohemian, but the -two 
operas possess an artistic kinsh* in 
their drafts upon rich stores ofy folk- 
music and in their sincerity and com- 
plete lack of affectation in style‘ 

The slender, but amusing ‘book of 
“Flis” is by Boguslawski -and con- 
cerns the embarrassments of a perplexed 
damsel, who seeks to wed a romantic 
raftsman of the Vistula in preference to 
a dandified barber from the “city,” who 
is the swain of her burger father’s 
choice. The two suitors turn out to be 
brothers and Zosia, the heroine, is per- 


mitted to take the man she loves. 

The composer has written some pass- 
ages of more or less conventional ope- 
ratic music, but in the ringing choruses 
and captivating dances, the vitality Of 
his talent is vividly expressed. The 
orchestration is graceful and suited to 
the subject matter, and the melodic in- 
spiration consistently fresh and engag- 
ing. Mountaineer dances were featured 
in the first act, and infectiously tuneful 
mazurkas in the second. Native cos- 
tumes lent color and conviction to the 
staging, which had been entrusted to 
Alexander D. Puglia, of the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Organization. The 
ballet, thoroughly professional in meth 
ods, had been skilfully trained by ; 
M. Kolaichick. Mr. Grigaitis, leading 
thirty-five members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, gave a finished and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the breezy score. 
The principals included Messrs. Rygle- 
wicz, Goreck Zuchlinski, Figaniak and 
Cortelli. Philomena Vysocka had the 
only feminine réle. The tone of the 
chorus was delightfully clear and true, 
its attack firm and responsive. 

The performance marked the 
can premiere of “Flis.’ 

Preceding the little opera, an enthusi- 


Ameri- 


astic audience was regaled with Zelen- 
ski’s “Festival March,’ Moniuszko’s 
orchestral introduction to his “Sonnets 
from the Crimea,” and excerpts from 
two of his other operas, “Halka” and 
“The Haunted Castle” and one number 
from Zelenski’s “Janek.” Messrs. Cor- 


telli and Figaniak, and Janina Stanska 
were the solosists 

The Philadelphia Orchestra closed its 
season with a request program given in 
the Academy of Music.on an afternoon 
and evening. Leopold Stokowski gave 


an impressive reading of César Franck’s 


Symphony in D Minor and a kaleido- 
scopically _ brilliant interpretation of 
Riimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” 

suite: ‘There was prolonged and fervent 


enthusiasm at the close of both concerts. 


Yeatman Griffith Responds to “Call of the West” 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


OR the third consecutive season Yeat- 

man Griffith, American vocal peda- 
gogue of international fame, will hold 
classes on the Pacific Coast. But this 
summer, instead of limiting his stay to 
visits to Los Angeles and Portland, he 
has been induced to add San Francisco 
to his itinerary, and it is there that he 
will make his first stop, holding his 
course from June 3 to July 1. ; 

The Los Angeles class will continue 
from July 6 to Aug. 3, followed by a 
master class in Portland, extending from 
Aug. 10 to Sept. 7. 

The classes will be similar to those 
which Mr. Griffith has conducted in the 
past both in this country and in London, 
where he held his first master class in 
1912. They will be in the form of lec- 
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Yeatman Griffith 


tures and demonstrations, covering the 
facts relative to the production of the 
voice and efficiency in teaching from de- 
veloping the voice of the beginner to 
correcting the faults of the artist. There 
will also be periods devoted to the sub- 
jects of coaching, style and repertory. 


The function of the teacher, in the 
opinion of Mr. Griffith, is to remove all 
obstacles between the student and the 
subject. There is no mystery in the 
production of the voice, he says, viewing 
it as the result of certain definite causes. 

“It is the manner in which ‘tone- 
placing’ has been approached and dis- 
cussed which has caused so much 
trouble, so many endless discussions, 
disagreements and failures,” says Mr. 
Griffith. 


“If one thoroughly understands causa- 


tion—the cause that produces the effect 





actual facts, relative to the correct pro- 
duction of tone, and such a person can 
build the voice from vocal infancy to 
its highest state of perfection.” 


Before returning to America at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffith had become famous 
throughout Europe for their joint re- 
citals and as teachers. It was during 
their sojourn in London and Italy that 
he taught for four years Florence Mac- 
beth, who achieved instantaneous suc- 
cess in London and who has just been 
engaged for her eleventh season as 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Among other promi- 
nent artists who have availed themselves 
of his advice are Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto; Lenora Sparkes, former so- 
prano of the Metropolitan; Ralph Er- 
rolle, tenor of the Metropolitan; Elsa 
Stralia, who is now on a tour of Aus- 
tralia, and Ulysses Lappas, former lead- 
ing tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Mr. Griffith conducted the 
first music clinic ever held in America, 
having been invited to take charge of 
the vocal clinic at the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Convention in Minneapolis in 
1923. 

Mrs. Griffith will again be associated 
with her distinguished husband in the 
special courses on the Pacific Coast, 
where their work has achieved wide rec- 
ognition. All business details are in 
charge of L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 
impresario. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith will 
return to New York in time to resume 
their teaching on Oct. 1. During their 
absence the New York classes will be 
in charge of Euphemia Blunt, one of 
the assistant teachers. The distinguished 
artist couple last week bought a large 
house at 52 West Seventieth Street, which 
will be utilized as their residence and 
Eastern studio headquarters. 
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that the current season was a complete 
success, fully satisfactory in every way. 
In the view of the executives a triumph 
has been achieved, in that more persons 
in and about Cleveland have _ been 
brought under the spell of grand opera 
than has ever before been the case. 


The committee’s statement says: “The 
results are so satisfactory to all con- 


cerned that the committee feels Cleve- 


land’s position is assured as the domi- 
nant musical art center of the Middle 
West. As an important step toward 
sustaining that position the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company has been invited to 
revisit Cleveland. Active preparations 
will be initiated at once to eclipse all 
previous undertakings of the kind, in- 
cluding the glorious festival just closed. 

“The public is invited to kelp in this 
o9y constituting itself a committee of the 
whole to determine what the répertoire 
shall be and also to contribute sugges- 
tions of every sort bearing upon the con- 
duct of the season. Such suggestions 
should be addressed to Philip Miner, 


2049 East 105th Street, Cleveland, and 
each will receive full consideration be- 


fore the details are developed for the 
Spring Festival of 1926. The committee 
wishes to record itself as a civic servant. 
Without support, cooperation and enthu- 
siasm, civic in the broadest sense of the 
term, the results achieved would be ut- 
terly. impossible_and the future would 
hold no such promise as we confidently 
face.” 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Success Attends Opening 
of Cincinnati Festival 
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chorus sang with remarkable beauty of 
tone and technical precision; the soloists 
were at their best, and the receptive 
attitude of the audience aided not a 
little in the establishment of an atmos- 
phere which made for the happiest re- 
sults. Mr. van der Stucken had his 
forces at all times well in hand, and so 
his material that he 


plastic was was 
able to mold it into an instrument of 
great expressiveness. The dramatic 


value of the both words and music was 
well brought out, nuances received care- 
ful attention and climaxes were attained 
without forcing. 

The soloists, too, were thoroughly 
equal to their difficult tasks. Mme. Van 
der Veer delivered the measures allotted 
to her admirably. Mr. McCormack’s 
diction was a continuous source of de- 
light, as was the artistry of his phras- 
ing, and Mr. Patton sang with an au- 
thority and resonant tone that insured 
him instant success. 


To many, the performance of the 
Liszt Psalm marked a higher point of 


musical effect than even the best pages 
of “Gerontius,” though several of the 
concerted numbers and the opening scene 


of the latter deserved the adjective 
“superb.” 
The festival continues during the 


week, and a series of notable programs 


Milwaukee Invites Hugo Kaun - 
Attend June Festival 


ILWAUKEE, May 2.—A spe- 

cial invitation has been ex- 
tended by the Music Festival Com- 
mittee to Hugo Kaun, the com- 
poser, to come from Europe to Mil- = 
waukee to hear his work, “Mutter =: 
Erde,” performed at the Audi- = 
torium on June 7. The invitation 
was signed by Mrs. Louis Frank, 
chairman of the committee, and 
Adeline T. Ricker, vice-chairman. 
Though “Mutter Erde” has been 
performed with outstanding suc- 
cess at 118 festivals in Europe, 
it has never been given before in 
the United States. It is confident- 
ly expected by the Festival Com- 
mittee that critics from all the 
musical centers of the country will 
be here for this performance. De- 
spite his age of sixty-two years, it 
is believed that Mr. Kaun is vigor- 
ous enough to undertake such a 
trip. Mr. Kaun lived in Milwaukee 
for thirteen years and while here 
organized the Milwaukee Manner- 
chor and other musical socicties. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 
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scheduled will include first performances 
in America of works by Mortelmans and 
Von Klenau, and appearances of Fred- 
erick Stock and Edgar Stillman Kelley 
as conductors of their own works. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos i 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


are . Mads to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Cc, KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Grands 
of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 


An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO 


COM PANY. York ; Pa 
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New York , 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue , 


BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bash & Lane Piano Coa., Holland, Mick 
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